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Disciples Publication Society 


HE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIE1Y is a corporation chartered under the laws of Illinois. 

purpose of publishing books, Sunday School literature and a weekly religious newspaper. It has no capital stock. Its 
profits are not to go to individuals but to be appropriated to advance the cause of religious education, especially the higher 
education of the Christian ministry. The term “religious education” is regarded as an ideal common to Sunday Schools, 
missionary secieties, colleges, seminaries and universities, and other organizations that promote Christian progress 
The Society through its trustees has purchased the entire assets and good will of the 
New Christian Century Company (including the subscription list and good will of The Christian Century; a contract of 
perticipation in the interdenominational syndicate for publishing the Bethany Graded Lessons; a contract of member- 
ship in the United Religious Press; all books, Sunday School supplies and other stock on hand; all accounts and bills 
receivable; besides assuming liability for all accounts and bills payable), for $16,000 and has executed its notes to that 
amount which have been accepted by the stock-holders of the New Christian Century Company in payment for their prop- 
To provide capital for enlarging the business the trustees are issuing 5 per cent bonds in the amount of 
$50,000, retirable after five years, to be sold to persons interested in the ideals of The Christian Century. It is believed 
at the present time that not more than $25,000 of these bonds need be sold in order to put the Society on a sound 
Subscriptions for the purchase of these bonds are now being solicited by C. C. Morrison and 
H. L. Willett, editors of The Christian Century. During Dr. W&lett’s absence in the Orient correspondence may be ad- 
Full information as to all details will be given upon inquiry. 
purpose of the transaction and proposals herein described is to provide a way for the general brotherhood of the Disciples 
of Christ to buy The Christian Century and its publishing house and to pay for them by patronizing them. The bonds 
and notes are to be retired out of the profits earned by the Society. 
stand, with the holders of notes, in the position of sustainers or supporters of the enterprise while the bretherhood’s pat- 
The question of defining the membership of the Disciples 
Publication Society is still open, and upon it the organizers will be glad to receive suggestions. It is the purpose to make 
The five trustces named by the charter will act for the Society until the 


basis of membership has been determined and the members elected. 


It is organized for the 


The essential 





The purchasers of bonds, therefore, will 














Conference of Disciples and Episcopalians 


(Editorial comment will appear in next issue.) 


On March 25 and 26 a conference was held with members of 
the Commission of the Disciples of Christ, and members of the 
Foundation, at the Foundation offices, 143 East Thirty-seventh 
street, New York. 

The Disciples of Christ present were: Rev. Dr. Peter Ainsli 
of Baltimore; Rev. F. W. Burnham of Springfield, Illinois; Rev. 
Finis Idleman of Des Moines, lowa; Rev. Dr. James M. Philputt 
of New York; Rev. Edward B. Bagby, Rev. Henry C. Armstrong, 
Rev. Francis H. Scott of Baltimore; and Mr. William P. Lips- 
comb of Washington, D. C. 

The members of the Foundation present were: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Courtney, president; Rev. Canon Douglas, Rev. Dr. Alsop, Rev. 
R. T., Homans, Rev. Dr. Lowndes, Mr. Francis C. Huntington and 
Mr. David B. Ogden. 

The Foundation has held several conferences with different re- 
ligious bodies. At conferences with the Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, the resolutions passed in Australia in 1906 and 1907, 
by representatives of the Church of England in Australia and the 
Presbyterians, as a basis for corporate reunion, were taken up 
seriatim, and passed with some amendments. 

At the conference with the Disciples, after a paper by Dr. 
Lowndes on the Christian ministry as revealed in the New Testa- 
ment had been read, the publication of which was requested by 
the Disciples of Christ, the Australian resolutions, as amended 
by the Congregationalists, were taken up, and with slight al- 
terations, tending rather to make the meaning clearer, were 
unanimously passed by those present as a basis of procedure. 


Resolutions, 

1. We hold the holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment to be the rule and ultimate standard of faith in all matters 
necessary to salvation. 

2. We accept the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed as ex- 
pressing fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, and as 
an adequate basis for any further formulated statement of Chris- 
tian truth which may be needed. 

3. We agree that there are two sacraments ordained by Christ 
Himself—baptism and the Supper of the Lord—ministered with 
the use of Christ’s words of institution and of the elements or- 
dained by him. 

4. That the act of ordination, when regularly administered, 
involves prayer and the imposition of hands. ‘ 

5. With regard to ordination, this conference affirms the fol- 
lowing to be essential conditions: 

(1) Full membership of the Church. 

(2) The inward and personal call of the Holy Spirit. 

(3) The recognition by the Church of this call after due in- 
quiry into intellectual and spiritual fitness. 

6. The laying-on of hands in ordination we understand to be 
a visible symbol of the bestowal by the Holy Spirit of authority 
and grace for the work of the ministry in answer to the prayer 
of faith. ; 


7. The authority to perform an act of ordination comes from 
God the Father, through Christ the Mediator, by the Holy Spirit 
as the living agent in the Church, and is exercised through the 
appointed officers of the Church, 

8. Omitted, as it refers to the establishment of a state church. 

9. We recognize that from very early times up to the period 
of the Reformation there was one common succession of orders, 
and that since that time the practice of ordination has been 
continued, and the act of ordination has been performed (a) in 
the Anglican Church by a bishop and presbyter, and (b) in the 
Presbyterian Church by a presbytery presided over by a moderator, 
and in the Congregational Church and among the Disciples of 
Christ by a councib ealled by a local congregation. 

10. That a union of the Church of England in Australia and 
Tasmania and the Presbyterian Church of Australia be effected 
and consummated by a joint solemn act under the authority and 
sanction of both churches, in which each church shall confer upon 
the ministers of the other all the rights and privileges necessary 
for the exercise of their office in the United Church, so that from 
the moment of such union, all the ministers of each church shall 
have equal status in the United Church. 

1]. That some form of individual superintendence and govern- 
ment, constitutionally exercised, is expedient for the United 
Chureh, and that the authority of the United Church to execute 
such superintendence shall be conferred by a solemn act of con- 
secration duly administered on a person or persons with the 
title of bishop, or its equivalent, attached. 

12. That the person to hold the office of bishop shall be elected 
by the Church in accordance with regulations duly authorized 
by the United Church, 

13. That a bishop, in his administration, shall be subject to all 
duly enacted laws of the United Church. 

14. That the length of tenure of office as a bishop having 
jurisdiction shall be determined by the United Church. 

15. This conference, while recognizing that the authority to 
perform an act of ordination is inherent in the Church, agrees 
that, as a matter of order, in the United Church, all ordinations 
of persons as ministers of the word and sacraments shall be by 
a bishop and three ministers at least. 

And, further, that in the consecration of every bishop, three 
bishops at least shall take part, and such ministers as may be 
appointed for the purpose. 

16. That liturgical and non-liturgical forms of worship, the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer and additional forms of 
worship be sanctioned by the United Church. 

17. That there be an order of deacons or licentiates, who ate 
ordained to office, who shall have such powers as shall be sane 
tioned by the United Church. 

18. That there be an order of officers whose office shall be 
analogous to that of churchwardens and elders, appointed to help 
in the pastoral oversight and the government of the Church with 
such powers as shall be sanctioned by the United Church, and 
that these officers shal] be elected by the, communicants of eal 
several congregation, and may be set apart to their office by # 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Faith in the Average Man 


The learned asked, concerning Jesus, “How knoweth 
this man learning, having never learned?” But their 
admiration of His learning did not make them follow- 
ers of Him. The men who admired good deeds were 
compelled to acknowledge the reality of the bene- 
factions which Jesus wrought; it really very 
striking that those who found fault with these things 
“By the prince of 
But the very quali- 


was 
did not deny their reality, but said 
demons casteth He out demons.” 
ties of these men which ought to have made them 
competent judges and have predisposed them favor- 
towards the claims of had their com- 
plementary limitations. It was the common people 
after all who were the best judges. 


ably Jesus, 


There is a present trend away from faith in de- 
faith in the judgment of ordinary 

But if mobs 
If juries shock 


mocracy. Our 
men has received some rude shocks. 
break the laws, so do corporations. 

by plain disregard of law and evidence, so does 
the Supreme Court, in its painfully expert straining 
out of gnats and swallowing of camels. There is 
no just criticism of the common people whose other 
pole is not equally just indictment of men in high 
And in the long run, the average judgment 
of the average man is sound. 

We underestimate the value of the commonplace 
elements in our own lives. The daily task has a 
greater value in the development of character than we 
We gloat over the hundred dol- 
and count this deposit in the 
bank as constituting our wealth. But while we were 
this hundred dollars, we were spending a 
thousand, a vastly larger sum. And with it we pur- 
chased not merely food and clothing, but daily joy 
and experience. That is our real wealth. 

The twelve apostles were commonplace men. The 
astonishing fact about the spread of the Gospel is 
that it was planned, so far as there was any human 


position. 


commonly 
we have saved, 


suppose. 
lars 


saving 


plan about it, and compassed, by a group of men who 
had no official position in church or state, no wealth 
or rank or exceptional equipment. They were not 
men of genius or of social or political standing; they 
were average men. Listen to these words of the 
apostle Paul, a pean of exalted praise of the incom- 
parable work of God through humble, commonplace 
men: 


For behold your calling, brethren, that not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called: but God chose the foolish things 
of the world, that he might put to shame them 
that are wise; and God chose the weak things of 
the world, that he might put to shame the things 
that are strong; and the base things of the world, 





and the things that are despised, did God choose, yea, 
and the things that are not, that he might bring to 
nought the things that are: that no flesh should glory 
before God. 


* * . 


Consider for a moment the life of the 


in how many relations he stands before his God 


average 
man ; 
and his fellow men. He is a son; a brother; a lover; 
a husband; a father: a church member: a citizen. He 
earns a living selling his labor in the open market, 
and holding his job because he is worthy of it. He 
this wonderful experiences. He se- 
cures an education, he finds employment; 


has round of 
he wins 
the heart of some woman whom he loves; he suffers 


disappointment and pain; he labors for his children 


and for some cause he holds dear; he passes through 


anxiety, grief, joy, How wonderful is such 
a life! And this is the average life. This is the sim- 
plest possible outline of the experience of the average 
man. In it is material for romance and tragedy 
such as no writer of fiction ever wrote—the life of 
the common man. 

Consider also how wonderfully the Gospel is adapted 
to the needs of this average man, in the inevitable 
round of his sorrows and his joys, his relations as 
son and father, husband and citizen, toiler and seeker 
after something better than he has known. How the 
Gospel finds him where he is, helps him to make the 
best of what cannot be helped, and encourages him 
to something better in everything that is possible! And 
how it interprets to him the pian of God in this won- 
derful cycle that makes up the sum of every humble 
life! Think of the ingenuity of God displayed in the 
life of every such man, and the limitless hope there 
is in every humble fellow-being! 


ecstasy. 


o * + 


We need more faith in the value of common men. 
We need to remind ourselves how society continu- 
ally needs reinforcement from the rear. We need a 
new rendering in terms of peace of the principle of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. So far as war could 
settle the question there at the war settled 
that question. But peace puts a greater strain than 
war on our theories of democracy. We now are in 
the midst of a great battle to determine whether our 
fathers were right or wrong in the faith they held 
ii common men. We need again to dedicate ourselves 
tc the principle which they counted fundamental. We 
need new faith in the people, and in the rule of the 
people in church and state. We need again highly to 
resolve that that principle of the worth of common 
humanity shall not perish from the earth. 


issue, 
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Lot: The Victim of a Bad Choice 


In the narrative of Abram and Lot, the former is shown to o6e 
generous, reasonable, and conciliatory, the latter is selfish and 
ruled by the desire for immediate success. The religious man can 
wait. He lives in the present but into the present he brings 
the achievements and companionships of the future. What seems 
to others a prize that should be grasped immediately may ap- 
pear to him almost worthless. His choices are made with reference 
life. He has a body that needs food; he is 
compan- 


to the whole of 
therefore diligent in business. His heart needs human 
ionship; he governs his actions to the end that men may find 
him worthy of their confidence and love. Reason demands an ex- 
planation of life and its environments; he engages in the search 
for the secrets of nature and of human experience. 

The irreligious man takes thought for a part of himself and 
a part of his environment, His day is without the enrichment 
that comes from careful reflection on the past and prophetic ap- 
propriation of the future. He lives to gratify appetite or a 
narrow ambition that leaves him a stranger to the thoughts and 
emotions arising from a disinterested love of truth and delight 
in human companionship. His idea of art is ignoble. He is in- 
terested in politics only as a means of advancing personal ends. 
In business his creed is that a man should get by power and 
cunning what he likes; compassion for an unfortunate neighbor 
is a sign of weakness. He chooses for companions the strong, not 
that he may by association with them become a good citizen and 
friend, but that he may become strong as the wolf is strong. 

Religion is life. Men who think they are irreligious may have 
richer, stronger lives than some who pride themselves on their 
devotion to religious ideals. The man who recognizes all the de- 
mands made upon him by his own nature and his surroundings 
and endeavors to live up to the full measure of his duty is re- 
ligious. His choices become significant as they lead him or do 
not lead him into better relations to men and into. the depths 
of his own soul. His idea of God will reflect his life among men. 
The mean man will have an inadequate conception of God. The 
generous, reasonable man will worship a holy God to whom all 
souls are precious. He will discuss the great themes of justice, 
mercy, and faith, Quarrels over mint, anise, and cummin arise 
among men who think they are religious and are not. 


Lot chose to associate with the wrong kind of people. Rather, 
he had the wrong motive when he chose his associates. Jesus 


had for his companions the outcasts and the narrowly religious 
and virtuous, but he admitted them to his companionship on terms 
that did not compromise his principles. Lot gave away his prin- 
ciples, if he had any, when he made his choice. Material pros- 
perity. comfort, freedom from anxiety, these seem to have been 
the attractions that drew him toward Sodom. If John Wesley 
had gone to Sodom, he would have gone to preach holy living. 
There would not have been the slightest danger of his forgetting 
his morals and religion. Paul in Sodom would have called men 
to repentance and the life of faith. But Lot was thinking of 
other things than moral idealism. Of course he did not deliberately 
choose to throw aside all that he held sacred, but he did not 
think fine notions of living were to be allowed to get in the way 
of a good business enterprise. . 
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The sorrow of Lot is that of a man who lives with base and 
sordid men and who feels himself being brought down to their 
level, and sees his children growing up to be like these same 
men and who yet cannot quite throw aside the conscience he ae. 
quired by association with a noble man. Lot did not become 
entirely base. The deeds of his neighbors were a trial to him. He 
doubtless hated the violence and crime that abounded in his city, 
Nevertheless, he knew that he had never done anything to im- 
prove the condition of his city. He is like thousands of men 
living today. They move where business calls them but they do 
not become known as advocates of civic righteousness. They are 
timid when moral questions are raised. They say to the agitator 
that he must not disturb sinners whose profits come from vice and 
from perverted human nature. The passion for righteousness jg 
not in them. They are grieved when their children fall into ain 
but they have nothing in their own lives that is powerful to 
hold a child in the way of virtue. [Midweek Service, April 23, 
Gen. 13:5-13; 19:15-26.] ae 


Mr. Kershner and Baptism Again 

Upon reading certain recent utterances on baptism by Presideny 
F. D. Kershner in the Christian Standard our editorial soul leaped 
to greet him as a fair and logical-minded writer who saw the issue 
plainly and would face it frankly in a discussion that would clear 
the air and bring substantial gain to the thought-life and practice 
of the Disciples of Christ. 

Three points fundamental to our current problem were stated 
with unequivocal clearness and emphasis by Mr. Kershner. He de- 
clared: 

1. That baptism does not mean immerse, but “a great deal 
more. 

2. That baptism is a rite rather than a physical act. 

3. That the members of other churches (no exception being made 
of unimmersed members) are “certainly and infallibly” members 
of the Church of Christ. 

Upon these three presuppositions The Christian Century has 
found the minds of Disciple ministers and editors confused and un- 
certain. They had been indoctrinated with the idea that “baptize” in 
the New Testament means “immerse” or its equivalent. They had 
never become accustomed to regard baptism as a rite, a ritualistic 
thing, having its analogy and interpretation in the common cere- 
monies and rites to which mankind is accustomed. And it is only 
recently that a clean-cut and unqualified acknowledgment of the 
complete Christian status of unimmersed Presbyterians, Methodists 
and other such religious persons has begun to be made. 

The timidity and evasion with which a succession of disputants 
have retreated from the discussion when they were brought face 
to face with the implications of these three theses had filled us 
with dismay. But in Mr. Kershner’s appearance hope revived. It 
seemed that there had at last come forward one who would either 
walk bravely to his logical destruction or send to their destruction 
those who advocate the practice of a wider fellowship in our 
churehes and the reformation of our doctrinal teaching on baptism. 

But the last issue of the Christian Standard sets back our re- 
viving hope. Mr. Kershner, perhaps fearful lest the Standard read- 
ers shall think the department for many years headed by the late 
Professor McGarvey has fallen into the hands of a “progressive,” 
entirely evades the issues raised in our friendly review of his recent 
brochure on baptism and devotes his page to imputing to the Chris- 
tian Century a view it does not hold and demolishing that! 

It is no wish of ours to harry Mr. Kershner by calling attention 
again to the diametrical contradiction between his numerous state- 
ments in the book to the effect that baptizo may be adequately 
translated “immerse” and his statement in the Christian Standard 
that it cannot be so translated. Our esteemed friend has already 
been made aware of the heretical character of his newspaper ut- 
terance by the correspondence he has received in sharp criticism of 
it. These criticisms, he says, would fill many pages of the Christian 
Standard. We note that a newspaper of the reactionary wing of 
the Disciples devotes a two page editorial to it and expresses gap- 
ing wonder that an organ so sound as the Standard would even 
allow space for its contributing editor to suggest that the time- 
worn linguistic argument for the immersion dogma is invalid. 

But Mr. Kershner’s unconcerned dismissal of the parallel col- 
umns in which we set out his self-contradiction introduces a brand 
new distinction and his explanation calls for just a word. Let us 
recall one statement from each of the parallel columns: 

In the book he says, “Baptism [in the New Testament] can al 
ways be translated ‘submerge’ without doing violence to its com 
text.” , 

In the Standard he says, “To render the New Testament bapti20 
into English as ‘immerse’ with the implication that the last-named 
word is a complete equivalent is a very decided error.” 

Now Mr. Kershner’s explanation is that in the newspaper he was 
referring to the “action of the ordinance” while in. the book he wa 
referring to the ordinance itself. The subtlety of this distinction ® 
too fine to detain us. 

We tarry only to say two things: first, to suggest that it is dif- 
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ficult to conceive what the ordinance itself is if it is something 
other than its action or function; secondly, that Mr. Kershner gave 
no hint either in his book or his newspaper article that he had such 

a distinction in his mind; and thirdly, that the question is 

not what was in the mind of Mr. Kershner, but what was in the 

mind of Jesus and of Simon Peter when they used the word “bap- 
tize.’ When Jesus says, “Make disciples, baptizing them,” he had 
in mind either the ordinance of baptism or “the action of the or- 
dinance.” If he had the ordinance in mind Mr. Kershner’s state- 
ment in his book that “baptism can always be translated ‘sub- 
merge’ without doing violence to its context” is manifestly er- 
roneous. But if our Lord had “the action of the ordinance” in mind 

Mr. Kershner’s statement in the Standard that “to render the New 

Testament word baptizo into English as ‘immerse’ with the implica- 
tion that the last-named word is a complete equivalent is a very 
decided error” is itself a nranifest error. 

No, Mr. Kershner, you are caught in the net of your own grow- 
ing ideas on the baptism question. Your later utterance is the 
truer utterance, When you wrote your otherwise admirable bro- 
chure on baptism you did not see clearly what you later so clearly 
expressed in the Christian Standard. It is no more a humiliation 
to have found a new idea on the baptism question than on any other 
question. Our only regret is that your little book should continue 
in this late day to give circulation to the stupid linguistic error 
which has fixed a wooden and mechanical doctrine upon us. 

There are two totally wrong constructions put by Mr. Kershner 
upon the statements of our editorial. He interprets us as saying 
that he approves the practice of receiving the unimmersed into 
Disciples’ churches, and makes a long quotation from himself to 
prove that he does not approve their reception. This is inexcus- 
able. The Christian Century did not say that Mr. Kershner favored 
receiving the unimmersed. We said that the admission by him 
that “it is certainly and infallibly true that Christian union de- 
mands our recognition of the validity of other churches’ member- 
ship” will make it “pretty hard” for him “to give a good reason” 
for not receiving other churches’ members into our congregations. 
We suggested that the logic of his emphatic utterance led to and 
justified receiving unimmersed Christians; but that is a very dif- 
ferent matter from quoting him as explicitly in favor of doing so. 

Mr. Kershner would greatly edify his brethren if he would an- 
swer this question: 

On what authority can a church of Christ, consistently with its 
plea for Christian unity and its purpose to practice Christian unity, 
refuse to receive into its membership any person whom Christ has 
already “certainly and infallibly” received as a member of His 
Church ? 


Much the strangest portion of Mr. Kershner’s article, however, is 
its major portion in which he devotes himself to a preachment on 
the danger of doing away with forms in religion, And—would any 
reader of The Christian Century believe it?—he finds his text for 
this homily in this paper’s teaching on baptism! Referring to its 
editor, he says: 

‘He frankly acknowledges that the form of baptism is, with him, 
not even a part of the ordinance, but, to use his own expression, is 
the means of carrying out the meaning of the rite.’ Baptism is 
thus separated entirely from immersion.” 

Again Mr. Kershner speaks of the “Chicago group”—whoever that 
may be, but evidently intended to include the editors of The Chris- 
tian Century—as those “who read all external expression out of 
the ordinance and make it a hazy and inchoate idea.” . 

Over against this “hazy and inchoate idea” of baptism Mr. Kersh- 
ner puts the legalist’s view which “takes all the spiritual and moral 
content out of the ordinance and reduces it to the empty form of a 
purely physical action.” Then he expatiates on the “danger of ex- 
tremes” and pleads for a via media. This will amuse our readers 
who have become acquainted with the whole, rounded, balanced, com- 
mon-sense view of baptism which this paper advocates. 

That the editor “frankly acknowledges that the form of baptism 
's not a part of the ordinance” as Mr. Kershner represents us, is 
the preeise opposite of the truth. The Christian Century believes 
“ml teaches, and has never taught a syllable to the contrary, that 
baptism cannot be performed without a physical act or form. We 
believe and teach that the physical act is a part of the total bap- 
tismal act. No statement of ours can be quoted to give warrant 
to the silly reasoning Mr. Kershner imputes to us. What we ob- 
ject to is the immersionist habit of defining baptism in terms of 
the physical act by which it is administered. We insist upon de- 
‘ming it in terms of the spiritual, the moral, act which it involves. 
We insist that the essence of baptism is the spiritual act of con- 
ferring and accepting membership in the Church of Christ. We in- 
sist that the physical act is not of the essence of baptism but is 
incidental—indispensable, but still incidental—and accessory. The 
physical act—immersion or sprinkling—is the means by which the 
meaning—the essential purpose and intention—of the act of baptism 
8 carried out. 

We agree with Mr. Kershner’s definition of baptism: it is the 
nitiatory rite into the Church of Christ. It is not something that 
precedes becoming a member of the Church: it does not accompany 
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the act of becoming a member; nor is it something that can be ob- 
served after becoming a member, as the Baptist denomination holds. 
It is the very act of becoming a member. Mr. Kershner calls it a 
rite. With that we agree. Baptism is the ritual of becoming a 
Christian. We insist that becoming a Christian is a_ ritualistic 
thing, just like becoming a President is a ritualistic thing, or be- 
coming a husband is a ritualistic thing, or becoming a Mason is a 
ritualistic thing. Baptism is precisely analogous to other social forms 
—marriage, or inauguration, or initiation into a lodge. It is the act 
of initiating a properly qualified person into the body of Christ. 
Christ has commissioned his Church itself to perform that act. He 
did not commission his Church to practice immersion. It makes 
Jesus talk nonsense to put such a commission into his mouth. He 
authorized his Church to initiate into its organic community those 
who became disciples through its ministry. In the nature of the 
case the Church cannot perform that initiation without the use of 
some physical sign or form. 

When, therefore, Mr. Kershner represents us «* saying that “bap- 
tism can exist without its formal expression” — that we “would 
isolate the moral and spiritual content of baptis and render it 
valueless by denying the necessity of any formal expression,” he 
misrepresents us. 

When he represents us as saying that “baptism is something dis- 
tinct from immersion” he does not misrepresent us, although if we 
were choosing the words we should prefer another in place of “dis- 
tinct.” 
class as himself. 
more than” immersion but is performed without immersion. In our 
review of his book appeared a paragraph to which Mr, Kershner 
makes no allusion in his reply. We repeat its substance here: 

Mr. Kershner gladly concedes that the unimmersed Episcopalians to 
whom he was addressing his argument are members of the Church 
of Christ—of both the “visible” and “invisible’ Church. ‘They be- 
came members of the Church by submitting to its initiatory rite: 
that is, in the terms of Mr. Kershner’s own definition of baptism, 
they were baptized. They were buried with their Lord by their 
initiation into his Church. They arose as members of his Body to 
walk the new life. No doubt to Mr. Kershner’s mind they were 
irregularly initiated, but he heartily concedes that their initiation 
was not invalid. 

To Mr. Kershner, then, immersion is not essential to the initi- 
atory rite. Baptism may be performed by some other form or ac- 
tion (to use his own term) than immersion. 

Our gratitude to the Standard’s talented contributing editor for 
introducing to the constituency of that paper a brand new point 
of view on baptism, and our appreciation of his courage in facing 
the bristling criticisms which his statements have already called 
forth, almost inhibit the publication of the foregoing. But we 
think we see with perfect clearness where the splendid position he 
has already taken is bound to lead him, and in order to facilitate 
and encourage his progress we wish to remove the misapprehensions 


But in so representing us Mr. Kershner puts us in the same 
He also believes baptism is not only “a great deal 


’ 


of our own position which his courteous articles disclosed. 
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A Rare Compliment to Missionary Head 

President Woodrow Wilson has been bringing every possible pres- 
sure to bear on Dr. John R. Mott to become the new minister to 
China. So far he has failed. Dr. Mott evidently will not leave his 
important work as chairman of the Continuation Committee of the 
Edinburgh Conference (1910); his herculean labors as head of the 
Student Volunteer Association; and his self-sacrificing labors as 
International Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
for the powerful and politically strategic position of Uncle Sam's 
representative to the Republic of China. While President Wilson has 
failed on Dr. Mott, yet he has more than ever intrenched himself 
in the hearts of Christians by paying so rare a compliment to 
Christian missions as is involved in the offer to this faithful advo 
cate of that cause. . 


Religious City Planning 

What is known as “city planning” has come to be recognized as 
a standard ideal in all municipal improvement and progress. The 
idea of a “city plan” is simply to combine beauty and utility, pleas 
ure and efficiency in city topography, relating and readjusting the 
city map section by section, to take the place of the present hap- 
hazard developments of city building. Some of this idea apparently 
is at the bottom of the program of the City Evangelization Union 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the city of St. Louis. The 
idea is not called city planning, but a “forward movement.” but at 
the bottom the idea is strictly the same, and we report it for its 
worth in the corporate minds of all city missionary organizations. 
In St. Louis there are seventeen white Baptist churches, sixteen 
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Congregationalist, eleven Disciples, thirty-eight Presbyterian, twen- 
ty-seven Episcopalian and a total of fifty-four Methodist of all 
sorts and conditions, while the Roman Catholics lead with seventy- 
eight churches. And yet in the face of all this Christian force, 
probably fifty-two per cent of the population of St. Louis never 
enter a church door. Truly, in the face of such facts, nothing short 
of what we might call religious city planning can be considered at 
all. The Northern Methodists heretofore had a centralization policy 
at work in St. Louis, that is centralizing the strength of its con- 
stituency in two or three, possibly four, strong church centers. 
Naturally, in the hurly-burly of religious development in St. Louis, 
such a policy proved antiquated in a relatively short period What 
was needed was simply a “city plan” in religious work. The need 
brought out the man. He is the District Elder, Dr. William T 
Wright. First of all, Doctor Wright captured the imagination of 
the business men of his religious district. Some of these business 
men knew all about the “city plan” idea in their club discussions, 
but Dr. Wright evidently showed them that the “city vlan” idea 
must be carried out in religion as well as in civics. Finally, a pro- 
gram was projected. The program has taken the form of a cam- 
paign for $250,000, by means. of which the city churches of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in St. Louis will be relocated in some 
instances, strengthened in others and made efficient centers of larger 
parochial usefulness, and in still other instances pushed out into the 
advance columns of population. Colonization will take the place 
of centralization. We congratulate these brethren of St. Louis, and 
may it prove a wholesome lesson to other city associations for the 
promotion of the Gospel. 


A Plucky Religious Weekly 


The Religious Telescope is the United Brethren weekly publica- 
tion issued from Dayton, 0. On March 24 The Religious Telescope, 
as usual, had gone to press. Suddenly, Dayton, O.. was under 
the raging waters. A cloudburst precipitated the deluge. The 
levees of Dayton proved eight feet too low, and the Miami River 
simply buried the ill-fated city as its torrents rushed over the 
levees. The United Brethren publishing house suffered with’ the 
rest. As remarked, The Religious Telescope went to press on 
the afternoon of March 24. Six days later, March 30, The Telescope 
was still on the press, but under not less than seven feet of 
flood waters. The building has stood the strain, however. But 
the actual loss of the United Brethren Publishing House will be 
between $125,000 and $150,000. 

W. R. Funk, agent of the denominational publishing house, was 
on the job. The Methodist Book Concern by wire and by letter 
placed their plant at his disposal. So did the United Evangelical 
Publishing House at Harrisburg, Pa. On April 2 a two-page edi- 
tion of The Religious Telescope was in the mails, and by April 8 a 
copy fell into our hands. Nothing short of pluck is what we think 
of this performance. Doctor Funk writes: 

“As to our employees: They are loyal. As I write they are 
cleaning up downstairs; without a murmur of complaint they 
have. gone into the mud and slush and have been eating a cold 
lunch each day in order to bring back this institution to its 
former strength and power. We are pumping water from the 
basement, with the hope of starting up work within the next few 
days. With electricity furnished us by the Dayton Lighting Com- 
pany tonight, we hope to print the Religious Telescope tomorrow 
and mail it as soon as the government will take it as second-class 
matter.” 

Our sympathy, our admiration, our best wishes go out to these 
brethren, and may our Heavenly Father bless them in every good 
work. 


The Methodists Investigating 


The New Jersey Methodist Episcopal Conference is on 
heresy-hunt. Bishop Berry, who presided over the conference on 
March 6, officially appointed a committee to make a searching re- 
view of the books and publications gotten out by the Methodist 
Book Concern. The appointment follows a charge that the litera- 
ture of this concern is tainted with a “liberalistic and rationalistic 
tendency.” Dr. Howard P. Sloan, a member of this committee, 
stated to the Associated Press that it would take about a year 
to complete the investigation. He is reported to have said: “It 
is our purpose to take particular passages that seem to violate 
our teachings and cite them.” Some have thought that in this 
day of grace the Index, that medieval relic of theological sterility, 
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. was confined to the Vatican at Rome, but lo! the Methodists of 
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though the total amount was $362.20 less than the churches gave 
in 1911. There was added to the endowment fund $72,488.75 and 
$26,841.73 was paid to 173 families. Fourteen pensioners died 
during 1912. Appropriations for 1913 amounting to over $25,000 
were voted to 156 families, representing over 300 dependent per- 
sons, which is an average of about $160 to each family. Here- 
tofore the assets of the sdciety have been reported on the basis 
of par value. The Board has adopted, however, the method of 
reporting the securities at their book value. On this basis, the 
endowment fund on Jan. 1, 1913, amounted to $280,933.75, with a 
eash balance in all funds of $1,208.53. In addition to this, the 
Board owns real estate at an estimated value of $1,428. The 
average income from investments for the year 1912 was about 44% 
per cent. The Christmas fund for 1912 amounted to something 
over $1,800, and enabled the Board to remember each family on 
its roll with a check of from five to twenty-five dollars. 








| Our Readers’ Opinions 





ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE AT TORONTO. 


Editors Christian Century: Together with others who attended 
the Louisville convention, I was deeply disappointed that there was 
no arrangement made for a good old English tea fight. There are 
many in our ministry who have at one time and another been called 
to the work in England, and have an irrepressible affection for the 
mother country, knowing, spite of her provincialism and angularity 
and insularity, and her inability to appreciate the fine points of 
our great plea, that she is mighty of vision, gracious in real hos- 
pitality, and loyal in supreme friendships. I hope I am as good or 
even a better American because I learned to appreciate and love 
old England during my pastorates there. I speak for others who 
bear like testimony. 

All through the summer the cities around the great lakes are try- 
ing to remember what great things Oliver Hazard Perry did. Most 
of them first refreshed their memories at the fount of the publie 
library. The Federal Government, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and all the grateful commonwealths are vying 
in a carefully engineered burst of patriotism, led very largely by 
naval and military experts who ought to know patriotism when 
they see it. All hail to the hero, however advancing! All hail 
to the gospel of true nationalism! But because I appreciate Perry, 
I can better admire Nelson. And because I love America and felici- 
tate her on the acquisition of the Northwest, I can better regard 
Britain, and congratulate her on the loss of Chicago. And because 
of heroism and patriotism, not riot mad, nor suppressed, but 
elevated and serene, I would cry hail, hail, hail! and also reign, reigu, 
reign! to the century of peace and brotherhood just accomplished. 

We wish no benevolent assimilation of Canada. We are glad that 
the benign Creator did not make everybody just like us. We de- 
plore too, any attempt to justify, to amplify, or to belittle our plea 
as indigenous in and peculiar to America, and thereby democratic, 
and true, and sacro-sanct beyond the dreams of kingdoms. I re- 
joice that we are just once to meet beyond thé borders of national- 
ity, at Toronto. May I humbly suggest: That special invitations 
be sent to our brethren in Britain and in Australia and New Zea- 
land to celebrate with us a century of peace, and pledge ourselves 
anew to the peace of the spiritual heritage; that special place be 
made on our program for a recognition of Anglo-Saxon brother- 
hood, through representatives from Scotland, Ireland, England, 
Wales and the Colonies; that urgent invitation be made to all who 
once lived in the old land, or traveled through, to attend in num- 
bers with special gratitude to the Almighty for our common, won- 
drous possessions; that a social meeting be arranged leisurely, edible, 
joyous, in which we may renew our troth and plight our faith to the 
future of the Anglo-American ideal and aspiration 

Milwaukee, Wis. Mark WAYNE WILLIAMS. 








Episcopalians and Disciples 
(Continued from page 2) 
After the consideration of these amendments, the following 
preamble and resolution was passed: 
Whereas, The undersigned, meeting in informal and unofficial 
conference upon the subject of church union, have received the 
text of a proposed agreement between the Church of England 


New Jersey propose to have a nice little Index of their own! mm Australia and Tasmania, and the General Assembly of the 
C we Presbyterian Church in Australia; and a letter from the areh- 


ongregational Board of Ministerial Reli 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief at its twenty- 
seventh annual meeting in New York City recently, through its 
treasurer, announced the total of $108,260.88 as the recorded net 
receipts for the year of 1912 from all sources. These receipts 
included donations from .churches, individuals, Sunday-schools, 
women’s and young people’s societies, associations and conferences, 
legacies, conditional gifts and interest. The receipts were larger 
and more churches contributed in 1912 than in any previous year, 


bishop of Melbourne regarding it; be it 

Resolved: That, without committing themselves individually 
to all the resolutions, yet rejoicing in and welcoming such 4 
definite effort to bring about reunion between these portions of 
the Church of Christ, they express their sympathy with the gem 
eral purpose of this movement, and the hope that a similar ef- 
fort may receive the careful consideration of the’ different com- 
munions of this country. 

(Here follow the signatures.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman's welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


She should be addressed di- 











THE CHILD IN LITERATURE 


William Wordsworth may be truly called 
a prophet of childhood. He published his 
“Lyrical Ballads,” which contain the first 
of his simple and lovely pictures of child 
life, about the beginning of the past cen- 
tury, but they attracted but little notice. 
The text of these poems, and later of = 

1e 


immortal “Ode to Immortality” was 
line, “The child is father of the man; and 
while it was pronounced puerile then, we now 


accept it as one of the deep truths of our 
common human nature. 

We have in these ballads pictures of the 
child and nature—the child chasing a 
butterfly, finding a vision of delight in a 
sparrow’s nest, musing over a_ strawberry 
plant. Who can forget those lovely lines 
where he tells of nature claiming one of his 
little ones! 

“Three years she grew in sun and shower, 

Then Natwe said, ‘A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown; 

This child I to myself will take’ ti 
‘The floating clouds shall lend their state to 





her ; 
The stars of midnight shall be dear to 
her; 


And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm, 
Of mute, insensate things.’ ” 
And these haunting lines, 
“Beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 

A number of the ballads tell of the tender 
tie between the child and the animal world. 
The religious instinct in a child’s heart is 
shown in the “Tale of the Norman Boy,” 
the compensations that come to the forlorn 
and afflicted in “The Idiot Boy,” and “The 
Blind Highland Boy:” 

“For God took pity on the boy, 

And was his friend, and gave him joy, 

Of which we nothing know.” 

He tells of the blight of poverty on a 
young heart in the grief of the little girl 
at the loss of her ragged cloak. The note 
of childhood’s wrongs, however, is not often 
found in Wordsworth—though one of the 
most impressive passages in the Excursion, 
is an indignant protest against the injustice 
done to the factory child. 


Childhood Reveals Divine. 


He saw in childhood, as he saw in nature, 
something more than outward beauty and 
sweetness and charm—he saw in it, a revela- 
tion of the divine. I truly believe he was 
the first who really grasped the meaning of 
those words: “Whosoever receiveth one such 
child in my name receiveth me; and whoso- 
ever receiveth me, receiveth not me, but Him 
that sent me.” 

To receive the child is to receive Christ; 
to receive Christ is to receive God; to receive 
the child then. to receive God. In the 
child we have the divine image before it has 


18 


been stained and blighted by sin. This 
vision of the divine in childhood, Words- 


worth has bequeathed to us in lines of un- 
dying beauty, and if he had written nothing 
else, he would deserve to be enthroned in our 
hearts as a poet of poets. 

In his lovely sonnet on “Evening,” he tells 
of his impressions of the dying day, and 
then says of the little daughter who was his 
companion : 
“Dear child! 


dear girl, that walkest with 
me here, 


If thou appear untouched by solemn 
_ thought, 
Thy nature is not, therefore, less 
, divine. 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And worship’st at the Temple’s inner 
shrine, 
God being with thee, when we knew it 
not.” 





After describing a walk with his little son, 
he says, 
“O dearest, dearest boy! my heart 
For better love would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.” 
In another place, he speaks, “Of children, 
divine 


who are privileged to hold com- 
munion.” 
Tke Child and Immortality. 
But it is when he looks in the child’s 


heart, and sees there something that tells 
him we are immortal beings, that he strikes 
his highest note. He gives a child’s thought 
of death in the poem, 


“A little child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb— 
What should it know of death!” 
And the simple story, where the brother 
and sister, who were buried in the church- 
yard, were as much a part of the home cir- 


cle to the little maid, as those who were 
away at work, and away at sea. Death to 
her was but separation for a while, 

“And _ still 


The little maid would have her will, 
And said, ‘Nay, we are seven.’” 

This quaint story is but telling in a low 
key, what his noble Ode to Immortality 
voices with fulness and power: 

“Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy!” 


And he goes on to tell, 


“How earth, the homely nurse, 
Doth all she can ‘to make her foster child,” 
“Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace, whence 
came.” 
And then, 
“How shades of the prison house begin to 
close 
Upon the, growing boy,” 
But he still beholds the light. 
The youth continues to be Nature’s priest, 


he 


“And by the vision splendid, 
Is on his way attended,” 
But the man, alas! 
“Perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 

But though the man is thus bereft, there 
still come to him “shadowy recollections,” 
which naught can utterly abolish or destroy. 
“Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither; 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And see the mighty waters rolling ever- 

more.” 

With such a “vision splendid” as this, of 
the child coming from God, trailing its 
clouds of glory, with vague voices speaking 
to it of its immortal origin—it is hard to 
descend from such a pinnacle to the practi- 
cal and commonplace; but such we must do, 
if we follow this quest of the child in modern 
literature. Wordsworth struck the first 
note, and the highest note, but it was only 
the beginning of a rich and varied sym- 
phony. I said his viewpoint was not that 
of the wrongs of childhood, but there arose 
in his day champions of the child, whose 
dominant note was the exposing and right- 
ing of those wrongs. bw. i. 


Woman’s Doings 


—Miss Mary Walton of New York has 
contributed to the comfort of mankind a de- 
vice for deadening the sound of elevated 
railroads and also a successful smoke con- 
sumer. 


—In Holland, where the social democratie 
party is agitating for a wider extension of 
the franchise, it is credited with the intention 
of refusing any measure that excludes 
women. 


—Western College for women at Oxford, 
Chio, has been notified of a scholarship of 
$6,000 left to the college by the will of the 
late Mrs. Joseph I. Little, of Connersville, 
Indiana. Mrs, Little was a member of the 
class of ’71. 


—New York University will offer the sec- 
ond half of the college year a Woman’s 
Business Course consisting of fifteen lec- 
tures. The course is designed to give wom- 
en a brief and general outline of the whole 
field of business, 


—The new college for women that is be- 
ing erected at New London, Conn., will give 
more attention to technica! training than 
most colleges of the kind, although it will 
go hand in hand with culture training. Prof. 
Frederick H. Sykes, who is to be at the 
head of the institution, has made a study 
of vocational training in Europe. 


—One thousand girls employed in the 
Pittsburg Iron Mills went on a strike for 
more wages recently. “We want to live— 
and be good,” is the message the girls sent 
to the mill owners. This plea concludes the 
requests the girls make for an increase of 
two cents a thousand on threading bolts. 
The girls say few of them make more than 
$4.50 a week and some only twenty-eight 
cents a day. This, they say, is not enough 
to enable a girl to live decently. 


—Guenther Prince von Schoenburg Wal- 
denburg, who is in this country on a hunt- 
ing trip, says that Carman Sylva is “the 
greatest woman, the greatest genius, the 
world has, ever known.” He admires her 
work immensely and says that the greatest 
pleasure of his life has been his acquaintance 
with her. 

—The Swedish authorities have furnished 
street car conductors with rubber hatpin pro- 
tectors, which are sold for a half penny, and 
ary woman entering the car with her hatpin 
protruding will be obliged to buy a protector. 
This action followed an accident in which 
a young mother on a street car, bending over 
her baby, ran the hatpin on her hat into its 
eye, destroying the sight. 


—Paris is excited over the appointment of 
« girl student, Mddle. Edmee Chardon, as 
assistant to M. Camille Flammarion, the 
famous astronomer at the Paris observatory. 
Quite young, she has made her own way as 
a student in astronomy. Miss Chardon un- 
dertook to investigate the relative positions 
of the sun and Venus and succeeded in show- 
ing that all calculations were slightly in er- 
ror. This meant a slight differevce in the 
time of Paris, and on the strength of her 
discovery all the clocks of Paris were altered. 


—Harriet Tubman Davis, who was born 
in slavery and who before the civil war 
escorted 300 slaves to freedom by her 
“underground railroad,” died recently in Au- 
burn, N. Y., in a home she founded for aged 
and indigent negroes. It was her boast that 
she “never ran the train off the track or 
lost a single passenger.” Rewards of $40,- 


000 by southern planters and $12,000 by the 

tate of Maryland were offered for her cap- 
ture in the ’50s, but she was never canght. 
She served as scout, nurse and spy in the 
Union Army. 
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Down North on the Labrador 


The Great Ministry of Dr. Grenfell in the Land of Icebergs 


By Grace Dickerson 


“Down North on the Labrador.” This expression has come to 
have a familiar sound and to suggest something quite different 
from that which it used to mean, It no longer calls up merely the 
picture of frozen bays and icebergs, of snowfields and loneliness; 
it no longer suggests only a region of sunless winters and bleak 
summers, of vast uninhabited tracts and huddled, disease-infected 
hamlets. Doctor Grenfell has changed all our associations. To- 
day when we say “down north on the Labrador,” we do not 
think first of all about frozen bays and icebergs—we think of 
the hospital ship “Strathcona” which braves those icy waters 
in order to carry relief and health to those afar; we cannot pic- 
ture to ourselves the vast fields of snow without instantly see- 
ing the dog-sledge which over the snow carries on the same work 
during the long winter. We cannot think of the huddled fisher- 
folk in their poverty and disease without remembering the four 
hospitals which serve as health-centers along that desolate coast; 
we think no longer of its desolation and loneliness without be- 
ing grateful for the warmth and sunshine shed abroad through- 
out this region by human love and friendliness. 

It was only twenty years ago that Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfeil 
came to Labrador as representative of the International Mission 
to Deep Sea Fishermen, yet in that time he has made a new 
earth and a new life for the people of the Labrador and New- 
foundland coasts. When we read of his daring adventures as 
captain of the ship, of his hairbreadth escapes from storms and 
rocks and icebergs, of his heroic struggles as physician against 
disease, of his dauntlessness everywhere by land and sea, we feel 
that his personality has transcended this conventional, ease-lov- 
ing modern life and that we are face to face with an old- 
time hero. And, as Carlyle says, we are all born believers in 
heroes. That is—all but Doctor Grenfell. He discounts all the 
hero-worship, and when he modestly tells his thrilling tale he says 
he dues these things because he likes them—because he would 
rather do them than do any other things. But we cannot find 
that his whole-hearted enthusiasm for the life he leads—even for 
its privations and dangers—makes him any less the hero. 

Perhaps it was Norman Duncan who gave us our first vivid 
conception of life on the Labrador, of its dreary, monotonous win- 
ters, its pinching poverty everywhere, breeding sullenness and dis- 
ease, of its ignorance, its helplessness and its hopelessness. Three 
hundred thousand persons live in Newfoundland and Labrador, 
and 200,000 of them—men, women and children—are engaged in 
catching fish. What does it mean? It means that the livelihood 
of the entire population, practically, depends from year to year 
on the season’s “catch.” To lose the “catch,” to have bad luck, 
sometimes to lose even the wrecked boat—what did that mean? 
It meant pretty nearly starvation for the unlucky family. They 
must trust to the uncertainties of trapping and hunting (pro- 
vided they were not too poor to have traps and guns) in order to 
subsist at all. ‘For the catch was probably mortgaged for sup- 
plies at the trader’s store and credit was at an end. And the 
result? Tuberculosis or some form of disease which comes as 
the fruit of chronic semi-starvation, with the accompanying dull 
hopelessness. The people almost never saw cash, and in their ex- 
changes with the trader they were always squeezed. The trader 


said the men were 


be spelled out in tangible forms if it were to be a veritable mes- 
sage of cheer and glad tidings. “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more abundantly” is a 
wonderful text, but it has never seemed more wonderful in mod- 
ern times than as Doctor Grenfell has given it practical inter- 
pretation along the Labrador Coast. He has literally given life 
to a people who knew only what we should term a dull existence 
and he has made it “more abundant.” 

From the first Doctor Grenfell found inspiration in the people 
themselves for in spite of untoward conditions there was in them 
self-respect, and decency, and a love of the real and the true, 
His physical courage first opened the way into the hearts of these 
hardy men of the sea. When they saw the Doctor braving seas 
and storms which made them quail, in order to bring help to 
the suffering, they were touched into admiration and love. His 
fame spread abroad, and when his ship could follow the fleet on its 
summer cruise to the North, small boats swarmed around it in 
which were brought the sick and crippled from far and near. The 
new hospital ship, the “Strathcona,” the pride of the Doctor's 
heart, makes this work doubly effective. 

And how its coming is looked for each summer in those isolated 
regions! The children hail it as the bringer of all good things, To 
some it has meant the bringing of health for sickness; to some 
straight legs and strengthened backs; to all it has meant a freer, 
happier child-life and a chance to learn. Yes, many things have 
followed in the wake of the “Strathcona.” The school is one of 
them and by it Doctor Grenfell preaches wonderfully effective ser- 
mons. What it all means to the youngsters is expressed in one 
teacher’s description of the ship’s arrival at St. Anthony’s Harbor 
on the Newfoundland Coast: 

“The school session opened as usual. The children went quietly 
to work. One class was deep in thought over arithmetic problems, 
another busy writing letters to children in the ‘States’ (that fabu- 
lous land where every one is rich and all is bliss), when a strange, 
shrill whistle broke the stillness. 

“*°Tis the “Strathcona,” Miss,’ cried one boy springing to his 
feet in excitement. 

“*The Strathcona, the Strathcona!’ came joyfully echoing from 
throats all over the room. Lessons, law and order were forgotten. 
With one accord the schoolroom was vacated and positions were 
sought at the windows in the upper story of the building where 
we could see our little hospital ship rounding Fishing Point Head 
and making entrance to St. Anthony Harbor. 

“While cannons were booming a ‘welcome home’ from the shore, 
and flags were being hoisted at mission headquarters, the children 
who are the hope of years to come on these bleak shores were 
marshaled into some semblance of order. Without breaking ranks 
they broke into a run, waving the ‘Red Ensigns’ they carried. Sueh 
enthusiasm was not to be restrained in a land where stolidity pre- 
vails. 

“*Thank you,’ he said when the shouting and the tumult ceased. 
‘It’s good to be at home and see you all again, How are you, 
Noah? I’m glad to see you looking so well. Edward, how tall 
you've grown! Can that be Jimmie? Where’s Will? And here's 
Bertie with that selfsame twinkle in his eye.’ With a handshake 
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combined 


the Labrador and Newfoundland coasts. Sometimes 
with them are dispensaries, and at one center eobperative saw- 
mills have been built which give employment to many during the 
long winters. There have been other sermons of this same prac- 
tical type—a small schooner-building yard, an industrial room 
where the women weave home-spun, a shop where mem of mechani- 
cal skill find employ during the winter. a herd of reindeer which 
now numbers a thousand, circulating libraries, a children’s home and 
a school. 

While Doctor Grenfell is primarily the preacher and physician 
and knows how to strike at the roots of evil and of disease— his is 











“HOME.” 


A LABRADOR 


a gospel of prevention rather than of cure. The hospitals which 
he has succeeded in building at four points (the one farthest north 
being open only in summer) might better be called health centers, 
so much do they accomplish in teaching hygiene and in preventing 
disease. Meantime they .are taxed to their utmost capacity—the 
little hospital at Indian Harbor, opened each summer for the bene- 
fit of the fishing fleet, was so overcrowded that the convalescent 
patients were some of them put out in the harbor on board the 
steamer “Yale.” 

Doctor Grenfell has three surgeons as colleagues and has at- 
tracted a number of other able helpers some of whom—surgeons 
and specialists—leave their own lucrative work during the weeks 
of summer to have a share in bettering the lot of the needy ones 
down on the Labrador. Doctor Paddon, of London, has added a 
new line of activity to his hospital work at Indian Harbor by 
organizing social gatherings for the native settlers and work for 
the fishermen of the large fleet in the harbor. The wireless sys- 
tem now makes relief work in the remoter parts much more ef- 
fective. The Marconi man, a Newfoundlander, is rated a first- 
class operator, and is also a medica] student and enthusiastic mis- 
sion worker, who, although he is working his way, has volun- 
teered his services as operator in order that the mission may af- 
ford to keep the apparatus. Doctor Grenfell’s latest log says: 
“Last week we received a message, ‘Come if you can at once, a 
we Were able to get out to the island, 
a distance of over fifty miles. We found a poor fellow who had 
been struck down with paralysis in his boat. We were able to take 
him to Battle Harbor Hospital, where already he has made sufficient 
recovery to be able to feed and help himself. This week a wire- 
less strayed into our deck cabin—Lighthouse keeper Belle Isle seri- 
ously ill; come at once if you can.’ Again the little ‘Strathcona’ 
was promptly dispatched. The poor fellow, a Frenchman and the 
father of eight young children, was lowered down into the boat 
on a huge stretcher made from a ladder and canvas. He was 
swung out by the lever arm, as it was far too rough to land in 
a boat. We then saluted the island and took our man to St. An- 
thony Hospital where he is doing well under the care of Doctor 
Little.” One young lady for several years has taken the 
long journey north in order to carry on a kindergarten and to in- 
troduce into the barren, joyless lives of many children the songs 
and games and stories which more fortunate youngsters enjoy. 

One of the Doctor’s best gifts to the children of the Labrador 
is—Christmas. Until his coming they knew nothing of it and most 
of their elders knew not the reason for keeping it. Few of the 
children ever possessed a toy or a doll or picture book. Now, dur- 
ing the winter, sixteen Christmas celebrations with trees and gifts 
are held at various points along the coast—sometimes the most 
desired present is a pair of boots, or a shirt, or a barrel of flour, 
but for the children there are, besides useful articles, toys and 
books and the things they love best. But even with sixteen Christ- 
mases the Doctor is not satisfied! He must penetrate to the regions 
more remote. Usually it is apropos of his medical work that he 
carries Christmas thither. The Komatik or sled, known as “The 
Lend a Hand,” is brought out, the dogs are harnessed, the medi- 
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cine chest and bag of supplies are securely packed, some warm 
things and some delicacies perhaps for the sick are added and— 
yes, there is room—a_ pack of toys for the children, Off he starts 
on his cold journey and at its end he finds the little settiement 
which has sent for his help. After relieving the patients, the Doctor 
calls into the largest room fourteen people for a Christmas serv- 
ice. None can read or write, none knows that it is Christmas nor 
the meaning of that day. But after the Doctor’s visit of helpful- 
ness and healing, after his message of hope and cheer, not a soul 
in that small hamlet can ever forget, as long as he lives, the true 
meaning of Christmas and of the gift “that can always be given 
but can never be purchased.” 


The Struggle 
Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 


The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been, things remain. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seém here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Come silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look! the land is bright. 
A. H. Clough. 


. 
Flying Days 

Our overcoats soon we may pawn, the grass soon will grow on 
the lawn; for the days rustle past, and the winter can’t last, 
and the spring will be with us anon. The spring, with its sun- 
Shine and showers!, The spring, with its green shady bowers! 
With its thrushes and wrens «nd its fat clucking hens, and its 
long-legged calves and its flowers! Oh, gee! but the seasons 
whiz by! They come and are gone like a sigh; they knock at 
our door and come back never more, and leave us gray hairs 
as they fly. As older we grow and more sere, -the swifter the 
seasons appear; like fugitives chased they’re increasing their 
haste, so anxious to score a new year. They come with a 
whoop and a bound, we lose them as soon as they’re found; they 
circle and rip, and go zippety-zip, like kids on a merry-go-round. 
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HospitaL Suip “STRATHCONA.” 


This life is so woundily brief. We reap, and are binding the 
sheaf, when old Death comes along with his quitting-time gong, 
and hands us a package of grief. We sow and we reap and we 
spin and toil with a scowl or a grin; our oats and our rye may 
be ripe when we die, and the lawyers will gather them in. But, 
hoots! It is all for the best, the world is a bully old jest; 
we'll gambol and joke till the time comes to croak, and go like 
good sports to our rest. (Copyright 1913, George Matthew Adams.) 
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Korea and Japan 


It if always the misfortune of any small country to be thrust in 
between two greater ones. It is sure to be overrun by the armies 
of both in times of war, and in the end is almost certain to be 
absorbed by one or the other. So Palestine was placed in remote 
times between the contending powers of the Euphrates and the 
Nile, and in the Greek age, between the fierce rivalries of Antioch 
and Alexandria. So Poland found itself between the grasping poli- 
ties of Germany and Russia. Palestine was the shuttle-cock in the 
age-long game of antiquity, and Poland has disappeared. A similar 
fate has fallen upon Korea. 

A glance at the map will show that it lies between China and 
Japan, with Russia lying in wait on the north, ready for any adven- 
ture that will open the road 
toward either Tokio or Pe- onideiaie ee) Ae es a 
king. It has been raided by 
the forces of both its neigh- 
bors, as when Hideyoshi led 
his merciless and inglorious 
invasion in the seventeenth 
century, to which witness is 
still borne by the walls of 
Seoul And whenever the 
restless neighbors have fall 
en out with each other, Ko 
rea has usually been the 
field of their contention, and 
has in large degree paid the 
penalty of the innocent by 
stander. 

The Koreans are not a 
fighting people. They are 
simple in their habits 
peaceable in disposition, 
and utterly unable to pro 
tect themselves against the stronger forces outside. The result 
has been a certain lack of coherence in governmental policies, and 
of weakness in national and local administration. Progress is not 
easy in such conditions, and ignorance held the balance of power. 

A New Age Dawns. 

Into this land of simplicity, unawareness and hesitance, Chris- 
tianity came and gave the people a new Vision of life. Into the 
hearts of the depressed Koreans was brought a new purpose, and 
the land began to awaken to a new opportunity. The intellectual 
interests before were few; now they were multiplied by the mes- 
sage of the Gospel. The people that sat in darkness saw a great 
light. Into “The Land of the Morning Calm” the dawn of a new 
age made its silent and happy way. 

It was just at that moment that a different and more tragic 
destiny was preparing for the nation. Japan had begun to dream 
of a larger empire. She had tested her strength with China and 
found that she need not fear her big neighbor. More than one of 
the battles of that war was fought on Korean soil. Since Hide- 
yoshi’s day she had not ceased to dream of possessing the Korean 
peninsula. She needed the land for her increasing population. It 
would afford her an admirable frontier toward China and Russia. 
Moreover, the weakness of the native dynasty invited just the kind 
of friendly and altruistic interference which always has been the 
delight of ambitious and not too scrupulous nations. 

The war with Russia opened still wider the door from Japan into 
Korea. To the chagrin of the Mikado’s court no indemnity fol- 
lowed the victorious termination of the struggle. But it was under- 
stood that Japan should have her way in Korea. She lost no time 
in taking possession. Circumstances favored the plan. The em- 
peror of Korea was a fussy old man, with no administrative ability, 
and without much influence with his people. He resented the pres- 
ence of the Japanese who made themselves increasingly officious at 
his court. A crisis was reached when he sent a deputation to the 
Hague tribunal asking the interference of the powers and the ex- 
pulsion of the Japanese. The latter were furious, and by devices 
not unfamiliar in diplomacy of « certain order, “persuaded” the out- 
raged and protesting monarch to abdicate in favor of his son. 


Resistance to Japan. 

There was an outburst of national feeling, but Japan was ready 
with a force that overawed resistance. The act of abdication was 
couched in language which made the emperor confess his inability to 
preserve order in his realm, and to hope that the young prince who 
was to follow him, might, with the “help” of his friend and coun- 
sellor, the Emperor of Japan, succéed better in the guidance of the 
state. The Japanese professed to regret the necessity of the change, 
and insisted that their position was that of the most disinterested 


. 





Kyang Sin School, Seoul, Korea. 


sympathy with a people so badly governed as the Koreans. 

The Marquis Ito, one of the ablest of modern Japanese states- 
men, was made Resident-General of Korea. The story of his murder 
by a fanatical Korean revolutionary is one of the sad chapters in 
modern political history. It was now easy to deal in a more sum- 
mary fashion with the Korean problem, and the young emperor, in 
a state paper which is one of the most suggestive in the archives 
of any nation, acknowledged that he was unable to cope with the 
difficulties which his position had thrust upon him, and begged his 
good friend, the Mikado, to relieve him of his embarrassment by 
taking over the complete control of Korea into his hands. 

It is the claim of the Japanese that fictions like these are now 
and then necessary in the 
progress of the world. They 
insist that the Koreans are 
a people of lower type, in- 
capable of self-government, 
and far better cireumstanced 
under Japanese control. 
They believe themselves the 
chosen of the gods to bring 
about the desirable recon- 
strvetion which Korea needs, 
This is the plausible apol- 
ogy of all successful invad- 
ers from the days when Is- 
rael conquered the strong- 
holds of Canaan to the 
spoliation of the American 
Indians by the white race. 

Meantime they are losing 
no opportunity of bringing 
their plan to swift and sure 
success. They are pouring 
into the land by the thousand. They have changed the names of 
the country and most of its cities to conform to the new regime. 
“Korea” has now disappeared from the Japanese map, and “Cho-sen” 
has taken its place. You look for “Seoul” on the railroad guide, and 
after a fruitless search you are informed that “Keijo” is the name 
of the capital. Similarly Pyeng Yang has become “Heijo,” and Che- 
mulpo “Jinsen.” Every department is now being reorganized with 
Japanese administrators. Telegraphs, telephones, waterworks, road- 
ways, steam transportation by land and water, a new currency on 
the basis of the Japanese banks, and post-offices, all of the most 
modern sort, are included in the new order. 





New System of Education.’ 

A wholly new system of education is being arranged, on lines 
already tested in the home land. One evening at Dr. Underwood's 
table I sat beside the Japanese Commissioner of Education for 
Korea, and he spoke with enthusiasm of the reforms he was 
projecting in the educational work of the country. Of course 
this will give employment to an army of Japanese teachers, who 
will thus be provided with a career by the government. Nor can 
any one doubt that the importation of the Japanese plan ctf 
education into Korea will be a long step in advance. Yet of 
course it will be the same sort of religionless education which 
Japan possesses, and which is causing so much concern to the 
best friends of Japan. 

The next morning after the dinner party, I received, with the 
compliments of my friend of the previous evening, an elaborate 
and handsomely prepared volume containing the report of the 
Governor General, Count Tereuchi, on the improvements under 
way in the country. It was a most interesting document, and 
was manifestly intended to answer any questions as to the pro- 
priety of Japanese control in the peninsula. 

This is one side of the shield. On the other side are the charges 
that Japan has been brutally unjust in its dealings with the 
Koreans. That phase of the contention which most closely con- 
cerns the student of missions, and the sentiment of Americans 
and foreigners in general, relates to the judicial proceedings brought 
against certain of the Christian leaders in Korea. 

Naturally the murder of the Marquis Ito wrought the feelings 
of both Koreans and Japanese to a high pitch. The men who 
were implicated in the plot were brought to trial and punished, 
some with death and others with imprisonment. However deep 
the hatred of the Korean people against the Japanese, and no 
one would deny that it is very deep, it would be a manifest in- 
justice to charge the entire nation with the e¢rime. 

But two years ago it was affirmed that a plot had been dis- 
covered to assassinate the present Governor General. Many at- 
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rests were made. Among them were some of the native leaders 
in Christian work. Not a particle of evidence was adduced to 
prove that these men had the remotest connection with a plot, 
and further, it soon became evident to careful inquirers that the 
only evidence of a plot at all was elicited from some of the 
prisoners by torture. It is now known beyond any question 
that torture was employed, and that the victims promptly denied 
their testimony when given the opportunity of free and unter- 
rorized speech. 

Yet in spite of these facts the accused were condemned to 
various punishments, Against this unjustifiable procedure they 
made protest in the form of an appeal to the court to grant a 
rehearing of the case. At the time of this writing that appeal 
has been heard, but the decision of the court has not been given. 
It is the firm conviction of men whose opinion is to be counted 
above bias that there never was any conspiracy, and that the 
government’s measures were high-handed and unjust to a degree. 
More than this, they believe that the Japanese administrators com- 
mitted a grave tactical error when they attempted to rush 
through to a summary conclusion judgments that now seem ground- 
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less in the light of the evidence. This is the more surprising 
as Japan is exceedingly sensitive to the good opinion of the 
outer world, and dependent upon it for the success of her further 
plans. 

The Japanese Christian leaders professed themselves skeptical 
as to the use of torture in the treatment of the prisoners. At 
the time I met these gentlemen in Tokyo I did not have the 
fuller evidence which the visit to Korea supplied. The mission- 
aries in Japan said they knew but little of the facts, and hoped 
the reports would prove to be exaggerated. The missionaries in 
Korea had much to say, though aJways in measured words. They 
know that the rapid advance of Christianity in Korea has given 
no satisfaction to the Japanese. It is not that the latter are hos- 
tile to missions. But they wish to have in their own hands what- 
ever goes on in the peninsula. It is even known that active ef- 
forts are being made to propagate in Korea a Congregational 
propaganda, led by Japanese from the mother land, as a means 
of counteracting to some extent the present rapid development 
of Christianity under the leadership of the Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist boards. The missionaries regard this not as a religious move- 
ment so much as political. 


Is Modern Civilization Pagan? 


A Challenge of the Assumed Christian Character of Present Day Ideals 
By Charles A. Ellwood 


Eprtors’ NOTE: 


Of the many stimulating papers read at the Disciples Congress at St. Louis none provoked more in- 


tense and more various reactions than the address by Dr Charles A. Ellwood, professor of sociology at the University 


of Missouri, on the subject of pagan elements in our so-called Christian civilization. 


Dr. Ellwood’s opening remark ex- 


pressing the hope that no one would charge him with “trying to be sensational” did not reduce a degree the sensational 


effect produced by his keen, calm and unfearing analysis of tke tendencies and ideals of modern life. 


With not the 


slightest trace of the pessimistic drone in his manner he faced the facts and pronounced judgment upon our modern 
life. The spirited discussion which followed charged Dr. Ellwood with pessimism, challenged certain statements of fact, 
trought forth counter-facts and expressed profound gratitude for his illumination of a possible point of view which, 


because we are accustomed to call our society Christian, it is easy for most of us to disregard. 


suggestive though inadequate excerpt from his address: 


For nearly twenty years it has been my business to study our 
civilization behind the scenes, as it were, and I think I am pretty 


thoroughly conversant with both its good and bad side. If | 
have learned, through this study, to be thoroughly distrustful 
of that roseate optimism which we sometimes meet in official 


both church and state, it is because I know the facts. 
No one rejoices more than I do at the recent advances in science, 
industry, invention, political and legal reform, and social and 
philanthropic work. I am thoroughly familiar with all of these. 
And yet I realize what I think some of you may not clearly 
realize, and that is that “the far-flung battle line” of our civiliza- 
tion is so extended that while we may be advancing on both 
wings, so to speak, we may be suffering defeat in the center. 
Now the center of this battle line of civilization is undoubtedly 
our moral ideals, and so far as I can discover, while we are ad- 
vancing in many material and: practical ways, we are losing our 
grip on our ideals, at least some of us are. The most striking 
social phenomenon of our civilization is not our material pros- 
perity, our conquest of nature, or our economic readjustments, 
but the decay of our faith in the moral ideals which have hitherto 
produced the best in that civilization. 


circles, in 


Temporary Deterioration. 

We are in an ebb-tide of our spiritual and moral life, in other 
words. This does not mean that we are necessarily going on to 
social decay and dissolution. Temporary deterioration does not 
necessarily mean permanent degeneration. Many such periods of 
ebb-tide in moral ideals are observable in history. We -cannot, 
however, come out of this period of temporary retrogression in 
moral ideals without a general awakening to the danger which 
confronts us, because nothing is governed by fatality in human 
Society, but everything by the conscious purposes, ideals and efforts 
of free moral personalities. 

There are, of course, plenty of statistics to show this temporary 
deterioration in American society, which I have just alleged. It 
's not my purpose, however, to trouble you with these statistics 
at length tonight. It is possible that some of you may not know 
that divorce increases in the United States three times as fast 
as the population; that every year there are 100,000 broken homes 
in this country; and that while the population gains one per 
Cent, the number of divorces gains three per cent. It is possible, 
also, that some of you do not know that the consumption of 
aleoholie beverages in the United States, between 1900 and 1910, 
imereased fifty per cent, while the population increased only twenty- 
one per cent; that suicide or self-murder, during the same period, 
creased forty-five per cent; and that during the last six years, 


The following is a 


in practically every state, there has been a very rapid increase 
of the more serious forms of crime, 

Some of you may not be familiar with these statistical facts, 
but I do not wish to discuss them specifically, but rather the 
general evidence of decay in our population of the controlling 
power of Christian ideals of life. There are those, of course, who 
say that the present decay of faith in our moral ideals is simply 
indicative of the fact that we are rapidly gaining better moral 
ideals than we formerly had. Those of us who believe in the 
Christian ideal of life, however, have a relatively definite standard 
by which to measure present, tendencies. The question is, “How 


fares it with the Christian ideal_of life?” Is it gaining ground, 
coming out victorious, or is it suffering defeat among many 
classes of our American society? 
Certain Tendencies Away From Christianity. 
The trend of much in our civilization is not toward Chris- 
tianity, but away from Christianity. Certain influences in mod- 


ern life are tempting people away from the ideals of Jesus, and 
are tending to paganize our society. “Yo intelligent people, in- 
deed, it is almost unnecessary to point this out. What does 
modern civilization emphasize? It emphasizes material progress, 


individual success, individual poWer, and individual pleasure or 
happiness. 
What does Christianity emphasize? Christianity emphasizes 


God, personal righteousness, brotherhood, service, self-sacrifice. To- 
day the great mass of men, more than ever before, have as their 
first aim in life the getting of money, or the power which money 
will bring. Another great mass have as their chief aim the get- 
ting of pleasure or happiness, while a few exalted spirits seek 
after fame. These are the three things which hold the men of 
the present in their grasp. Individual success, especially as ex- 
pressed by the getting of money and @®e getting of power, is 
the standard of all worth. The things which the American wor- 
ships particularly are success, power, money, although the devotees 
of pleasure are so numerous that it has been well said that our 
people are “pleasure-mad.” 


Material Standards. 

The gospel of a selfish individualism and the practical accep- 
tance of material standards of happiness have come to dominate 
among the masses. Consequently we have today a wealthy class, 
who are controlled by no standards except their own individual 
pleasure and happiness. We have growing up in our midst a 
literature, which, if it does not deride Christianity, at least knows 
nothing of the Bible or Christian ethics. For over a hundred 
years we have had a succession of pagan philosophers and scientists 
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who have told us that the highest good was individual happi- 
ness or some other form of self-realization; that the world of 
matter and physical force was the ultimate; and that a belief in 
a meaning in universal processes, or even in human history, was 
the sheerest nonsense. Consequently, also, in our commercial, 
in our political, and in our social life, we have a renaissance of 
paganism among us today such as the world has not seen since 
the days of the Renaissance in Italy. The claim that the present 
trend of our civilization is toward Christianity is based upon the 
blindest sort of optimism. Rather must we say that decay of 
faith in the Christian ideals of life is the most striking fact of 
our civilization. The social problem is at bottom nothing more 
than this decay of faith in our moral ideals. 


There is growing up a literature in western civilization today 
which is totally regardless of Christianity, which either derides 
it or ignores it. I do not mean Christianity as a theology, I 
mean Christianity as a system of ethics. The plays of Ibsen 


and of Bernard Shaw, the novels of Meredith and Hardy, and of 
many others that might be mentioned, the whole decadent school 
of literature and of art, also, regard the ideals of Christianity 
as the most worthless sort of rot. The traditional morality 
of Christendom in the family, in business, and in general social 
relations, they flout. It is not simply a few minor literary men 
that have no standing, that represent these tendencies, but the 
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foremost men in literature today. In short, the literature of 
the last few decades bears a striking resemblance to the litera- 
ture just preceding the French Revolution, and like it, is breed- 
ing social and moral anarchy. 

Our commercial and industrial life, to look in another direction, 
is organized upon pagan lines, and therefore it paganizes many 
who come into contact with it. The newspapers are filled with 
the details of how little business and big business have not 
scrupled to do anything, even to the destroying of human lives, 
in order to insure dividends and large profits to their investors, 
Either Christianity must dominate our industrial and our com- 
mercial life, or else our commercial and industrial life will domi- 
nate Christianity, and make its ideals of no effect. 

We can no longer continue half pagan and half Christian. We 
can’t allow paganism to rule among our wealthy classes, among 
our laboring classes, in. our literature, science and philosophy, in 
our commerce and politics, without coming to repudiate Chris- 
tianity in full. It is time that we see that our society is at 
the parting of the ways. Within this generation we must de- 
cide whether our civilization is to be Christian or to be pagan; 
we must definitely accept either one ideal or the other. Our 
civilization must subordinate its pagan elements to the Christian 
ideal of life, or else its pagan elements will subordinate the Chris- 
tian ideal. 


Bringing Home the Calf 


An Artist’s View of Humble Life 
By William E. Barton 


A number of years ago the record price for a painting was 
paid in order to purchase “The Angelus” by Jean Francois Millet. 
Record prices in art do not appear to last. Fabulous sums are 
paid now, and generally paid by American millionaires, for the 
great canvases of the world, but probably no picture was ever 
sold for so large a sum as “The Angelus” within so short a pe- 
riod after the artist’s death. Millet died in 1875, and his 
paintings, which were not always popular while he was living, 
grew very valuable after he was dead. 

There is some- 
thing remark- 
able about “The 
Angelus.” It is 
a small canvas, 
two-thirds of it 
covered by a po- 
tato field, and 
the rest of it by 
a sunset sky. 
Two figures in 
the foreground 
rising but little 
above the sky 
line share’ with 
a wheelbarrow, 
some potatoes 
and a fork the 
attention of the 
beholder. But 
these peasants 
are standing in 
the attitude of 
prayer, whose 
call they hear in 
the sunset bell of 
a church that 
can scarcely be 
seen. It is ona 
of the most 
touching of Mil- 
let’s paintings, 
and unlike “The 
Man With the 
Hoe,” and _ cer- 
tain others, it 
is lighted up by an idealism and hope which one sorely misses 
in many of his peasant paintings. 

The paintings of Millet are in many of the great galleries of 
the world, and most of them have cemmanded a large price, 
though when he was living he sometimes destroyed a painting 
by putting a new picture on an old canvas because he could not 
sell the first picture for enough to buy another piece of cloth 
and stretcher. 

One of the tenderest and most sympathetic of his pictures is 








BrRincInc HoME THE CaLF—Painting by Millet. 


entitled, “Bringing Home the New-Born Calf.” The little bossy 
has been born out in the field and two peasants are carrying it 
home on a hand barrow, the proud and anxious mother bossy 
following. There is nothing of the sombreness in it that char- 
acterizes many of his paintings. It is instantly attractive and 
the homely sentiment expressed in it is thoroughly honest and 
genuine. This painting hangs in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
which is richest of all American galleries in paintings of the Bar- 
bizon school; indeed, it may be questioned whether any gallery in 
the world has so 
many truly not- 
able paintings 
of these revolu-. 
tionary French- 
men of the last 
third of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The picture 
has been criti- 
cised as being 
too rectangular. 
The parallet 
lines of the wall 
and __hand-bar- 
row are framed 
in by the arms 
of the two peas- 
ants. This frame 
within a frame 
has been called 
an artistic blem- 
ish, but it is 
said that Mil- 
let did this with 
intent and that 
the first studies 
out of which 
this picture grew 
began in noth- 
ing more serious 
than the at- 
tempt to show 
the anatomical 
effect of the 
downward pull upon the arms of the men carrying the burden. 

But pictures though made by artists are not made for artists. 
The people are the final art critics. To an artist the finest thing 
about this picture may be Millet’s admirable knowledge of anatomy, 
in which he was an acknowledged master; but to the people, the 
fine thing about it is the tender and delicate sentiment exp 
in terms of very humble life. 

It is the kind of a picture young people like to see and older 
people also, a sweet, wholesome and genuine work of art. 
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Ninth Street, Washington, Celebrates. 

George A. Miller may well feel proud of 
the present condition of the Ninth Street 
Church, Washington, D. C. On April 6 this 
church observed the 22d anniversary of its 
organization. “This is the second oldest of 
our churches in the national capital,” Mr. 
Miller writes. “The beloved F. D, Power, 
though his own church was not strong, la- 
bored and sacrificed to start another congre- 
gation on Capitol Hill. About fifty mem- 
bers of the Vermont Avenue Church formed 
the nucleus of this new congregation. A lot 
was purchased and a chapel built which was 
dedicated Apr. 5, 1891, Edward B. Bagby 
was called to minister to the new congrega- 
tion and remained with it for more than fif- 
teen years. The church under his able and 
consecrated ministry made great progress and 
soon outgrew the small building which had 
been constructed. A gallery was then built 
but this also was soon outgrown and in 1897 
was begun the erection of the present hand- 
some structure. This was a heroic under- 
taking as the congregation had no wealth 
and could raise but about $2,800 to build an 
edifice which cost completed over $30,000. 
There was a debt of $26,000 at the time of 
dedication. This the congregation assumed. 
Mr. Bagby resigned in October, 1906, and left 
a church of about 1,000 members and had 
reduced the debt to $15,000. The present 
pastor began his ministry Jan. 1, 1907, Last 
Sunday the two ministers occupied the pul- 
pit and it spoke well for the church that 
there have been but two ministers during the 
twenty-two years of its history. There were 
present in the Bible School 721 and the 
church auditorium was crowded. There re- 
mained but $2,200 of the old debt and over 
$2,500 was raised to pay this. By the first of 
July the last of this burden will be entirely 
removed. In 1911 it became necessary to 
have more room for the Bible School and an 
adjoining residence was purchased. This is 
now the largest church and Bible School on 
the Atlantic coast. The growth has been re- 
markable and shows what can be accom- 
plished in the conservative East.” 


Social Service to the Fore. 

That the idea of social service is demand- 
ing for itself the attention of the Church, 
and that the Church has heard the appeal, 
is indicated by the fact that a standing 
committee on social service was appointed at 
the Louisville convention, as a department 
of the American Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety. This committee is charged with the 
responsibility of opening up a new and 
greatly needed department of work in home 
missions. It is composed of the following 
brethren: J. H. Mohorter, chairman, who is 
the General Secretary of our National Benev- 
olent Association; O. F. Jordan, who is a 
busy pastor in the great city. of Chicago and 
the Secretary of our Chicago Missionary 
Roard and who has had wide experience in 
city problems; F. E. Lumley, Professor of 
Social Science and Home Missions, College 
of Missions; H. H. Peters, pastor of our 
strong church at Paris; Ill., and Chairman 
of the Committee on Rural Churches for the 
State of Illinois: and Professor A. W. Tay- 
lor, known far and wide for his interest in 
social problems as well as his. writings on 
various phases of our missionary work, both 
Home and Foreign. The latter is the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Committee. 

The function of this commission will be 
to co-operate with like commissions of other 
re'igious bodies in furthering all those larger 
forms of Christian work which make for 
the Christianization of America and to co- 
operate with the office of the American So- 
Ciety in extending the kingdom of God in 
all those peculiar ways that are generally 
denominated social. The saloon, the social 
evil, divorce, the tenement house, the sweat 
shop and all kindred sins which afflict mod- 
ern civilization will receive the attention of 
this committee. Although funds at its dis- 
pesal are too limited this year to permit any 
large undertakings, the committee has out- 


lined for itself some definite tasks, such as 
to co-operate with like committees from 
other communions; to make a survey of our 
own forte as a people, seeking to discover 
how many churches we have in the country, 
the town and the city and what progress 
is being made in these various types‘ of 
churches, together with the social problems 
that confront them and the methods useful 
in meeting them; to study the Slavic people 
ot America, which peoples form such a large 
proportion of the immigration of the day 
and afford a unique opportunity to the Dis- 
ciples for extending the simple plea of the 
Gospel and the New Testament Church; to 
stimulate the study of social ethics in our 
colleges and urge a course for ministers 
dealing with practical church problems along 
social lines; to promote the study of Bibli- 
cal teaching on social morals in the Sunday- 
school and the preaching of the social mes- 
sage from pulpits, as well as its treatment 
in our religious journals; to make surveys 
that will promote the cause of Christian 
union by showing the waste of duplication 
in over-churched communities and investi- 
gate methods of co-operation that point to 
success in the effort to make the church a 
more efficient social force; and to secure on 
convention programs addresses that will cul- 
tivate a social conscience among our churches 
in all possible ways. A liberal offering for 
home missions, the first Sunday in May, 
should give encouragement to this new 
branch of missionary service. 


E. L. Powell on Christ’s Sovereignty. 


“He is either sovereign over the govern- 
ment of America or he is not sovereign over 
one soul in America,” was the statement of 
E. L. Powell, of Louisville, in a recent ser- 
mon, That President Wilson would be in en- 
tire accord with Mr. Powell in this declara- 
tion would not be denied. “I claim,” Mr. 
Powell said, “that the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ is not something that can be narrowed 
and limited within the province of certain 
choice so-called activities. It is a sovereign- 
ty that has to do with all the civilization of 
the world and with all the material activities 
that go to make up that civilization. The 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ is co-extensive 
with the pursuits and with the activities of 
all the men of all tribes and kindreds and 
places. He is either sovereign over the gov- 
ernment of America or He is not sovereign 
over one soul in America. He either has a 
right to dictate the spirit in which govern- 
ment shall be conducted or He has not the 
right to dictate the way in which you must 
live as an individual man. He either is Lord 
over all or He is Lord over nobody. The 
sovereignty of Jesus Chfist is co-extensive 
with advancing civilization, and insofar as 
civilization advances at all it is God reigning 
and ruling over the minds and hearts of men, 
which minds and hearts thus dominated by 
His spirit and law, are dominating material 
civilization and making it to go forward 
along those lines that we call righteousness.” 


Mustard Seed Development at Grand Rapids. 


An effort now being made to raise a fund to 
pay for repairs on the church building of the 
Franklin Street Church of Christ, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., calls attention to an interesting 
development in this field. The church was 
born through the efforts of a lad now de- 
ceased, who had seventy-five cents in hand 
which he wanted used for this project. 
Hence “the Philip Hood fund” is made the 
nucleus of the present effort. Thomas H. 
Adams is the pastor. This church furnishes 
an interesting illustration of the changes in 
policy through which a church may pass, ow- 
ing to changes in the pastorate. W. A. 
Bellamy, now in the local real estate busi- 
ness, was its pastor a few years ago and “a 
live man” he was. Having a vision of a 
neighborhood center he organized the boys of 
the vicinity and for their benefit installed 
some institucional features, one of which was 
a cement swimming pool. Certain members, 


however, differed with the pastor as to this 
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method of saving souls; after his resignation 
the swimming pool went dry. Mr. Adams, a 
man of English birth and training, who for- 
merly was connected with the Salvation 
Army, is a vigorous and direct evangelist and 
a hard worker, whose chief emphasis is on 
the distinctly spiritual side of religion. In 
addition to evangelism in the Sunday-school 
and all other departments, the pastor, aided 
by a chorus choir, makes every Sunday night 
service of the straight evangelistic type, with 
strong appeals to the unconverted. He has 
met with gratifying results. 


School of Methods Idea Hits the South. 

The First Christian Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
was the scene of a _ successful school of 
methods, held by the Sunday-school depart- 
ment of the A. C. M. S., Robt. M. Hopkins, 
secretary. There was an enrolment of 153, 
representing twenty-seven schools from three 
states. Seventeen preachers, six superin- 
tendents and thirty-nine teachers were 
among those who attended. Of those en- 
rolled, thirty-three completed the work re- 
quired and received the international certifi- 


cate of merit. The faculty included the 
following instructors: 

J. Randall Farris, Southeastern Bible 
Superintendent, Dean and Instructor in 


Missions; W. E. Frazee, State Bible School 
Superintendent of Kentucky, Instructor. in 
Organization and Management; R. P. Shep- 
herd, Editor Bible School Literature, Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, Instructor in Old 
Testament and Religious Pedagogy; W. 0. 
Foster, Pastor of the West End Christian 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., Leader of Devotional 


Hours; Miss Hazel A. Lewis, National Ele- 
mentary Bible School Superintendent, In- 
structor in Elementary Department; Robt 


M. Hopkins, Bible School Secretary of the 
Disciples of Christ, Instructor in Evangelism 
and Efficiency. 


Reward for a Name, 

The Board of Ministerial Relief, with head- 
quarters at 120 E. Market street, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., reports that from all parts of the 
country are coming suggestions as to the 
term by which the complete support of a vet- 
eran minister, or minister’s widow, by one 
person or church, shall be designated. Mrs. 
Decima Campbell Barclay has gladly agreed 
to give the one who suggests the accepted 


SAVING SOULS 


A powerful factor in saving souls, is 
strong, soul-stirring songs. 


HALLOWED new axo ov 


NEW AND OLD 


Edited by IRA ALLAN SANKEY, 

"(Including responsive readings) 
Contains more admonitory, invitation, in- 
spirational and soul stirring songs with hymns 








that will move both singers and listenérs to 
“go work” than any other book ever pub- 
lished. 

A careful study of the book will convince 


you that it has no superior. 
Price $25.00 per 100, not prepaid; 35c per copy postpaid. 
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By Emanuel Swedenborg, 
“Heaven and Hell,” 624 pages; 
“Divine Providence,” 605 pages; 
“ Four Leading Doctrines,” 593 pages; 
“Divine Loveand Wisdom,” 598 pages. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 
postage, 6 cents per book or 24 
cents for the set. 

Tue AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

3 W. 29th St, New York City. 
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Getting the Most Out of Your Money 
LIFE ANNUITY BONDS OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Pay—l. 6% annually to the Investor, if over 50 years of age. _ 
2. 20% instantly to the Veterans by the Portland Proposition. ess 
3. 100% finally into the Permanent Fund to aid perpetually in pensioning 
aged ministers and missionaries. 
NO TAXES, NO TROUBLE, NO EXPENSE, NO UNCERTAINTY 


Write Today for Particulars 


Board of Ministerial Relief of the Church of Christ 


120 E. Market Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 











name some book or other valued possession , 


of her illustrious father, Alexander Camp- | 


bell. Among the names proposed are: “The 


Brotherly Bond”, “The Ministrations of | 


| 


Brotherly Love,” “Ministering Son” or “Min- | 


istering Daughter,” “Inasmuch,” “Pilgrim's 
Pillow,’ “Pilgrim’s Staff,” “The Living 
Link in Ministerial Relief,” “I am my Broth- 
er’s Keeper,” “Lean on Me Son,” “The Inas- 
much Society,” “Copartner,” “Love Link,” 


“Loyal Veteran,” “Loyal Link,” “Golden | 


Link,” “Loyal Strand,” “Living Strand,” 
“Golden Strand,” “Love Line,” “Filial Fellow- 


ship with Aged Saints,” “Filial Fellowship.” | 


“First Reserved.” 


Calls This “Age of the Soul.” 

Can this modern day be designated “the 
age of the soul?” J, R. Perkins, in a recent 
sermon delivered at the First Christian 
Church, Sioux City, Ia., declared that it can, 
as earlier periods might be termed ages of the 
body and of the mind. “Is this generation, 
this tense civilization, this apparently money 
mad hour, the age of man’s soul?” he asked. 
“Indeed so; for this hour is preeminently 
ethical and moral. It has other features— 
perhaps must have; but its dominant trait 


is conduct. In other words men are at last | 


searching for God in their relations to one 


another. They have come to know that one | 


cannot hold right relations with God and be 
brutal to men. They are seeking to serve 
God, not by complimenting him, praising him, 
and telling him in long winded prayers how 
wonderful he is, for he knows it better than 
we do; but men are serving God by serving 
one another.” 


Tacoma, First, Asks Questions. 

The First Church, Tacoma, W. A. Moore, 
pastor, is applying the principle of the initi- 
ative and referendum at its Sunday evening 
services. The following questions were sub- 
mitted by members for answer on a recent 
Sunday: What is the real business of the 
church? Should Christians fear death? What 
about deathbed repentance? Why is the 
church so set against the saloon? Is there 
no way by which all men can have one day 
rest in seven? What should Christians thin‘ 
of Commissioner Mills’ proposed Municipal 
Farm? Would the family of a liquor man be 
acceptable members of the First Church? I: 
it not the duty of the pastor to call on all 
the members of his*ehurech? If I live a good 
life can I be saved without baptism? What 
does the Bible teach ‘concerning professing 
Christians who will not speak to acquaint 
ances? 


Defends “Billy” Sunday’s Methods. 

William Asher, personal representative of 
W. A. Sunday, recently addressed a union 
prayer-meeting in the First Christian Church 
at Mishawaka, Indiana, outlining the Sunday 
campaign to begin in South Bend, April 20. 
Mr. Asher warned the people against false 
stories about Billy Sunday which he said were 
sure to appear and which were already being 
circulated, he charged, by liquor interests. 
“William Sunday,” he said, “never says 
smutty things either to audiences of men or 
women. He uses some very pointed language 
which cannot be misunderstood.” Mr. Asher 











A GREAT AND POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 


The New Praise Hymnal 


By GILBERT J. ELLIS and J. H. FILLMORE 


The New Praise Hymnal comes as near being the ideal church hymnal for 
the present day as could well be conceived. It is a handsome book, digni- 
fied in appearance and make-up. It embraces in its contents as nearly every- 
thing demanded to-day as could be gotten into a book of 600 pages. P 

The New Praise Hymaal is practical in every way; everything in it is avail- 
able for use in the average congregation. It contains what is used by the 
most advanced churches. The setting of the hymns and music is engaging 
to the eye and pleasant to read and sing. : 

It is a book that grows in favor as it is used. New beauties are discov- 
ered from time to time as its pages are tested. The hymns and tunes of the 
church universal are found in The New Praise Hymaal, also the best available 
Gospel Songs that the modern church has found to be necessary to its 
various activities. 

The sales of The New Praise Hymnal are larger now than they have ever 
been. The sales are increasing day by day. This means that it meets the 
demands better than any other book. Sample Copies mailed for examination, 


] Prices: Silk Cloth Sides, Leather Back, at $70 per 100; Vellum Cloth, at $50 per 100. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


























said some people were giving out the false im- 
pression that Mr. Sunday had been guaranteed CHURCH SCHOOL 


a certain amount of money. This was not true 


in any sense, he said. “The last week or ao Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Pian Ko. 27 
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Mr. Sunday receives a popular subscription | THE GC. @ BELL GO. Husseono, Onic) 


which usually amounts to not over $2 per 
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George H. Combs on Sabbath Observance. Sf PRAYER an ge ty BOK + 

“The present complex system of civilization use in Church Mostings) ven 
makes some kinds of work necessary on Sun- People’s » Sanday Som —< 
day, but the work of the barber is not in- f 
cluded,” said Georg Hamilton Combs, pas- 
tor of the Independence Boulevard Christian 
Church, in his recent sermon on “Observance 
of Sunday in Kansas City.” The topic grew 
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out of the discussion of the closing of the bar- 


ber shops on Sunday. “Sunday work shoul POCKET S.S. COMMENTARY 
be kept at the minimum of necessity instead FOR 1913. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 
~ on Lessons and Text for the whole 


of being allowed to indulge the maximum of 
desire. Civilization is so made up that the 
work of the press, of travel and a few other 
lines is necessary. Sunday work cannot be 
confined to the mere necessities of the physi- 
cal being as it could in the days of primitive Taken, Agents Wanted. Address 

Chicago 


man. But there is no excuse for the barber, ~~ GEO, W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, 
the actor, the manufacturer or shop worker 





breaking the Sabbath.” 





Tries Evening Service as Adult Bible Class. 

F. N. Calvin, pastor of the Central Chris- 
tian Church at Waco, Texas, is transforming 
his Sunday evening meeting into an adult 
Bible class session. He takes up the uniform 
international Sunday-school lessons one week 
in advance of the schools, thus in addition to 
a general Bible study giving aid to pupils and 
teachers in the preparation of their Sunday- 
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school lessons, The plan includes a number 





Dayehological training, special “muse and| FROM THE BALL ROOM TO HELL 
about forty minutes spent in the study of the A Dancing Master’s experience. 25c postpaid. Agts. 
lesson. Wanted. GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 
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Chicago Quarterly Assembly. 


The Quarterly Assembly of the Chicago 
Disciples of Christ, under the auspices of the 
C. C. M. S., announces its meeting for April 
20, at 3 p. m. Among the speakers on this 
occasion will be the following: Dr. E. 8. 
Ames, of Hyde Park, who will discuss “Mis- 
sicns and the Lecal Chureh;” C. G. Baker, 
of Douglas Park, who will treat “Our Na- 
tional Problems;” C. C. Morrison, of The 
Christian Century, who will speak on “The 
City in the Home Mission Program;” E. L. 
Dakin, of Memorial Church, who will dis- 
cuss “The Church Finding Its Own in the 
Citv:” and E. M. Bowman, who will give 
a “iust-from-the-field” account of “Missions 
in the Orient.” ~ 


La Grange, Oregon, Plans, 


The Chureh of Christ at La Grange, Ore- 
gon, has sold the land upon which its build- 
ing stands and purchased property in the 
residence district. The building is to be 
moved within ninety days. During this time 
a full concrete basement is to be constructed 
on the new property. When moved, the 
building will be worked over into an all but 
new edifice. The structure is only about 
thirteen years old. During this time the 


business district has encroached upon it. 
The transaction will enable the church to 
free itself of debt in addition to making 


nceded improvements. A. J. Adams is their 


minister. 








A fund raising campaign for the new 
First Christian Church, at Union Avenue 
and Dunlap Street, Memphis, Tenn., to re- 
place the Linden Avenue Christian Church 
at the Mulberry corner, will be launched 
soon, and actual construction will begin at 
an early date. This announcement was 
made on a recent Sunday, simultaneously 
with one that the pastor, Rev. W. H. Sheffer, 
would retain the work at Memphis instead 
of accepting a call from a Los Angeles, Cal., 
church, 


“The City Charter” and “Capital Punish- 
ment” were two subjects that were recently 
discussed before the Men’s organization of 
the .First Christian church, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, by Asael E. Adams, chairman of the 
charter commission and Judge W. S. Ander- 
son respectively. The occasion was the sec- 
ond annual banquet of that organization. 
Fully 200 men gathered around the board at 
the Y. M. C. A. and listened to these ad- 
dresses from the citizens named. 


A unique series of services was held at 
Newberg, Oregon, recently. It marked the 
closing of the sixth and beginning of the 
seventh years of service of George C. Rit- 
chey with the church there. Beginning with 
Monday and continuing each evening through 
the week, evangelistic services were con- 
ducted. The local ministerial class of six 
young men did the preaching. The minister 
conducted the Lord’s day services. 


A delightful occasion was tie reception 
given by the older members of the First 
Christian Church, Fresno, Cal., to the more 
than two hundred new men.vers who have 
become members within the past eleven 
months. The pre-Easter evangelistic serv- 
ices, conducted by H. O. Breeden, pastor, 
and S. R. Shaw, associate pastor, resulted in 
swelling the membership by 110. The total 
membership of the church 1s now between 
900 and 1,000. 


W. F. Cowden, of Tacoma, Wash., has just 
given a large portion of his valuable library 
to Eugene Bible University. Over one hun- 
dred volumes have been placed in the main 
library, and several other volumes in the li- 
brary of the Girls’ College. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowden have been devoted friends of the 


—; from the beginning of its history in 
95. 


Marooned in New Albany, Ind., on account 
of the flood, S. M. Martin, evangelist, and 
Prof. A. J. Carroll, singing evangelist, began 
& series of evangelistic meetings at Central 
Christian church in that city April 3. Mr. 
Martin was expected to begin a revival meet- 
ing in Hickman, Ky., last Sunday. 


Frofessor F. E. Billington has resigned as 
teacher in the department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Eugene Bible University, and 
has accepted the position of Sunday-school 
specialist for Washington and Idaho under 


the American Christian Missionary Society. | 
He will begin work in his new field about | 


June 1. 


The church at Davenport, Iowa, is fortu- 
nate in having a magnificent men’s Bible 
class to depend on in the remodeling and en- 
larging of its building. This class of “Loyal 
Men” has for its watchword, “Five Hundred 
Fnrolled on the Day of Dedication.” The 
class has a present enrolment of 250. 


The congregation at the Jackson Avenue 
Church, Kansas City, has called S. M. Per- 
kins as its minister for another year, at an 
advance of $500 in salary. A debt of $5,000 
has just been lifted, with $1,000 balance, 
which will be used to enlarge and improve 
the Sunday-school department. 
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At a meeting of the Disciples’ Union, of | 


Washington and vicinity, held at Vermont 
Avenue Church, Washington, D.C., on April 
8, the subject of Christian union was pre- 


sented by George A. Miller, of Ninth Street | 


Christian Church, and by Hugh T. Steven- 


son of Bethany Baptist Church. 


In a recent issue the statement was made 
in these ecblumns that R. E. Elmore had 
left the work at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 
and accepted the pulpit at New Albany, Ind. 


This was an error, Mr. Elmore informs us. | 


It is his brother, C. E. Elmore, who has 


taken the latter field. 


Looking forward to the primary elections, 
a special meeting for men was held at Cen- 
tral Church, Terre Haute, Ind., where 


George Darsie, ministers. The’ Sunday-school | 
of this church paid into the church treasury, | 
recently, $1,000 to be applied on the church | 


debt. 


Albert R. Adams, pastor 


at Chillicothe, | 


Ohio, had a trying experience during the | 


flood which wiped out two-thirds of that 
city. Mr. Adams lost all his household 


goods, books, clothing and a sum of money, | 
and his family has been cared for by the | 


city. 


The lectures recently delivered by Peter 
Ainslie at Yale University are to be brought 
out in book form by Fleming H. Revell 
Cempany, Chicago. There will be two vol- 
umes, entitled, “God and Me,” and “My 
Brother and I.” 


Mrs. Decima Campbell Barclay, daughter 
Alexander Campbell, recently addressed 
a meeting of a new class of “Loyal Daugh- 


0 f 


ters” at Santa Barbara, Calif., where J. 
Walter Carpenter ministers. 
Finis Idleman, pastor Central Church, 


Des Moines, has been bringing inspiration to 
many Iowa communities by a practical and 
attractive lecture on “Realizing Commu- 
nity Ideals.” 


Home Coming Day was observed at the 
Douglas Park Church, Chicago, April 6. J. 
D. Hull, G. C. Campbell and Austin Hunter, 
all of Chicago, brought messages of con- 
gratulation. 


Perry J. Rice of El Paso, Tex., and F. 
W. Burnham, First Church, Springfield,*IIl., 
preached to Knights Templar commanderies 
in their respective churches Easter Sunday. 


The Disciples’ Missionary Union, of New 
York City and vicinity, reports, for the 
month of February, forty-four added to the 
membership and $340.97 raised in the field. 


The new Main Street Church of Christ, 
Haverhill, Mass., was dedicated April 6. Pro- 
fessor Hall L. Calhoun, of Transylvania 
University, delivered the address. 


The annual convention of the churches 
of Christ of the Eighth district of Indiana, 
was held at Danville, April 3 and 4. 


North Side Church, Fresno, Calif., has re- 
solved to build a house of worship costing 
$40,000. 
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10,000 DEAD, 200,000 HOMELESS, $100,000,- 
ooo WORTH OF PROPERTY DESTROYED. 
Story of Cyclone, Storm and Flood Disasters. 

Thrilling Experiences, Miraculous Escapes, 
Awful Happenings, Heartrending Stories 
of Eye Witnesses and Survivors 

OHIO, INDIANA, OMAHA 

This book contains over 350 extra large 
pages, over 50 superb half-tone and text il- 
lustrations. MEMORIAL EDITION | bound 
in cloth, $1.00; Morocco, $1.50. 

Agents Sample book sent free on receipt 
of 10 cents for postage. BEST TERMS TO 
AGENTS. 

GEO. W. NOBLE, Publisher and Bibleseller 
Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Il. 











Great Revival Hymns 


——] « ”? i 
=) “BILLY” | 


SUNDAY 


says: in 


“Song has always + 
played an important 
part in every effort to set the world 
Godward. I consider 


Great Revival Hymns 


the best Gospel song book that has 
been published for years.” 


Over 500,000 Sold 


This book is used exclusively in the 
“Billy” Sunday evangelistic campaigns. 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS will 
arouse enthusiasm in your various 
church services. We will send you a 


ht 

copy, postpaid, on approval, together it 
with quantity prices.“TRY IT.” Our 

our new publications at half price. + 

i 
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complete catalog, including Songs for 
Men, Temperance Songs, Chorus Col- - 
lection, Octavo Solos, Duets, etc., sent 








HTP on request. Also learn how to obtain 

o 

IN THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 

ane 14 W. Washington Street Chicago 
Dept. D. } 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Bloomington, Ill., First, Edgar D. Jones, 
pastor; Peter Ainslie, evangelist; continu- 
ing. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., W. V. Nelson, the 
pastor, preaching; F. C. Huston, leader of 
song; continuing. 

Troy, Ida., Charles Lemmix, minister; G. 
W. Morgan, evangelist; closed. 

Tacoma, McKinley Park Church; J. 
Raum, evangelist; continuing. 

North Yakima, Wash., W. F. Turner, pas- 
tor and evangelist; 71; closed. 

Sheffield, Ala.; E. L. Jorgenson, evangel- 


8. 


ist; continuing. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., First; J. H. 0. 
Smith, the pastor, preaching; continuing. 


Camp Point, Ill., H. J. Reynolds, pastor; 


B. L. Wray, evangelist; 58; closed. 
Lincoln, Neb., union meeting of thirty 
congregations; C. R. Scoville, evangelist; 


799; continuing. 


Paris, Ill., H. H. Peters, the pastor, 
preaching; W. F. Lintt, singing evangelist; 


16; closed. 

R’chmond, Va., Seventh Street, H. D. Mac- 
lachlan, pastor; B. H. Melton, evangelist; 
continuing. 

Columbus, Ind., Tabernacle, W. H. Brook, 


pastor; S. M. Martin and J. A. Carroll, 
evangelists; 110; closed. 


Carthage, Mo., D. D. Moore, pastor; W. 
J. Minges, evangelist; 206; continuing. 

Brenham, Tex., W. O. Dallas, pastor; 
Allen Wilson, evangelist; continuing. 


Mexico, Mo., W. A. Shullenberger, pas- 
tor; Walker and Leigh, evangelists; con- 
tinuing. 

Visalia, Cal.; Vawter and Wood, evan- 
gelists; 70; continuing. 

Warrensburg, Mo., Sherman B. Moore, 
pastor; C. L. Organ, evangelist; 32; con- 


tinuing. 
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McKinney, Tex., Philip King, pastor; J. 


B. Boen, evangelist; continuing. 
Manhattan, Kan., J. P. Myers, pastor; J 


I. Arnold, evangelist; 50; closed. 


CALLS. 


A. O. Hargis, Rutland, Ill. 


S. D. Harlow, First’Church, Klamath Falls, 


Ore. 


M. C. Chatley, Memorial Church, Rock 
Island, Ill. No decision. 

A. L. Chapman, Bozeman, Mont. Has 
begun work. 

Davis Errett, Boise, Ida. 

J. A. Sinclair, Argentine, Kan. Has be- 
gun work. 

R. H. Polly, Fairfield, Ia. Has begun 
work. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

J. A. Cargill, East Church of Christ, 
Toledo, O. 

F. A. Ware, Palouse, Wash. Will enter 


evangelistic field. 


OHIO CHURCHES AND FLOOD RELIEF. 


Up to noon of Thursday, April 10, the fol- 
lowing amounts had been received at this 


office for assistance of our churches and 
church people that have suffered loss 
through the recent floods: 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Allen, Akron $100.00 
A. R. Teachout, Cleveland 100.00 
W. H. Cowdery, Cleveland 25.00 
A. Teachout estate, Cleveland 50.00 
P. T. Kilgour, College Hill 5.00 
R. A. Doan, Nelsonville 10.00 
Frank V. Irish, Columbus 5.00 
A. Gibbs, Brunswick ..... i warn neds 2.50 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Osterhouse, 

Brunswick ae ae 2.50 
H. C. Evans, Canton 5.00 
Elijah Criss, Cambridge 2.00 

Churches. 

INO 0.0 0 cic ccess ‘ 25.20 
Py 4 chan ck banveseéa dee saunas 36.00 
«i enate. drcusudiihesssid> 14.00 
ESE A See 1.00 
ee eee TY er ers TEETIEEE TL ETE 5.17 
Belle Vernon, Pa., Sunday-school 46.00 
UE "USS h ic oSbé Eas ed cisccce 32.75 
i nd oncak done cuensimbas 7.50 
DEE tli Son soe. bs sas cents cedea 42.05 
Renna Wea desutéawesdhste 13.17 
DM cRiWweGNSbe bnesbetececedsésess 6.00 
i Mb écstedenscevoacese 30.00 
EEL ig vcouun 6.05 Calecsdieeed<s 11.15 
Ee eee ee ee eee ree 35.00 
Lima, Central Gh bee cokile-wdedud 27.00 
McArthur Sunday-school ............ 16.44 
Mogadore Sunday-school ............ 6.00 
eee eid, ek. dwcecedte 70.06 
I es delve ccece 13.00 
I adc ocudbvonsececedes 28.50 
CLUE Seeds rcccicvevecceces 5.00 
mee, EeetmeD Oo. ....ccccccccccess 10.00 
EY tees 6 pe eas dee elu ed 10.00 
RN Se i a aS | a | 17.18 
EE RS ee ee ee 24.92 

The Standard Publishing Company has 
forwarded to our office the following: ; 
Ww inchester Ave. church, Martinsburg, 

a SP eer era rE Sep $31.47 
Hartselle, Ala., church me a“ 9.00 
Geo. C. Collins, Santa Paula, Calif. 


©. 0. Botts, Tacoma, Wash. 


$150 of the above sum is in the form of 
a definite pledge to be paid within sixty 
days. ‘ 
_ It is heartening to notice the widespread 
interest and sympathy. Already there is 
country-wide representation from the At- 
lantie to the Pacific. The latest information 
indicates that the assistance is sorely 
needed. The State Commission made 
prompt and sufficient provision for food and 
clothing but in no less important need is 
the rehabilitation of the homes. the support 
of the church services and the repair of the 
church buildings, 


I. J. CAHILL, Cor. Sec’y. 
Ohio Christian Missionary Society, 2047 E 
St., Cleveland F ‘ ’ 
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PORTABLE STOVE 


Saves Fuel Bills, Saves Dirt, Work and Drudgery. 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, DURABLE, AND ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


COMBINES ECONOMY, COMFORT and CONVENIENCE ; 


COMBINED COOKING AND HEATING 
—The Purtabie Stove will boll, bake, fry, roast— 
cook apythiog. Ideal for quick mesis, washing, 
fronting. bot water. hot milk. capping frult, camiping. 
Summer or Winter Stove, Ol! automatically 

. 7 turned {oto gas fur- 
olebes a steady, fo 
Intense heat. passed In- 
to radiator and distri- 
buted throughout the 
room; or cundensed 
under cooking vessels 
the beat Is abeorbed by 
articles helog cuvked. 















Two-Baurner with Oven 


Heat under control. Not dangerous like gaso- 
line. Novaives. No wicks—all parts opeu—ovth- 
joe to clog. clore up of get out of order. 


THE PORTABLE STOVE 


is simple to conetruoction. No complicated 
machinery to get out of order. The vi! 
flows fruim the reservoir tuto the open steel burner 
bowl, where [t Is converted into a beavy ges. This 
gas ts carried loto the open-air cyltnder, where it Is 
superheated and given the required amount of air 
to make combustion and give th: greatest amount 
of heat for the smallest use of oi}. As will ve 
seen, all parts are open—tbe burner Low), alr mixer. 
the cylioder or chimveey. Nothing to clog or 
close up. ‘The stove furoisbes ite own beat 
to gencrate the gas 


CHEAP FUEL 


Kerosene or coal ol!. !s recogoized the world over as 
providing economic fuel. The difficulty bas been to 
securing methods that would use it both econoim!- 
cally and satisfactorily. The Portable Stove solves 
the problem. I! furnishes the ily need. 
it burns this commoo fuel, giving-an intense beat, 
but conerntrated under cooking vesse), absorbed by 
articles being conked—not thrown out to over- 
heat your kitchen. Io every section of 
country cval and wood are getting higher to price. 
The continual discovery of new ol! fields in different 
parts of the couvtry bas furnisbed of] in abundance. 
The Portable Stove fe a practical method of using 
this fuel. It alsy saves work aed dirt. The iotense 
heat provides quickly cooked meals. 


EASHY REGULATED 
The flow of oil (# easly controlied by the ad 
juster on the end of the reservoir. Esoh burner bas 
its own reservoir and adjuster, The height of the 
flame ts easily lowered or ralecd with this adjuster. 
More oll —higher flame Lees oll-- lower flame 
No ofi—flame ebut off. 


SAFETY 


Coal oll or kervecne not dangerous like gaso- 
line. There ts no louger excuse fur using danger- 
ous gasoline stoves. thus causing mothers and chiid- 
ren wo ran dally the cLance of losiug their lives. One 
can bardiy pick up a oewspaper witbuut seeing an 
account due tothe use of ube deadly gasoline. 
teal off burned In the oll-gas stove Is a safe fuel. 
The Portable Stove is safé fur every day faintly use. 


CONVENIENCE 


kvery woman wi)! be glad to gct rid-of the coal or 
wood, dirt. ashes and ail the oulsance that goes wish 
the ordinary cook stove. The Portable Stove wil) 
aave trouble, anxiety and annoyance, witb 
out any edditioual fuel 


THESE STOVES ARE PORTABLE 


How convenient on a hot 
summer day to take out on 
the porch for aquick meal. 
or for coffee on a warm 
Sunday oight. or in the 
shed for washing or 
ironing, ~The Purtabie 
Stove can easily be carried 
toa church forasocial 
or to picnics or to 
camping grounds. Ove 
of our custumers, 
Chas. Schaufler,Calif. 
who (8 arailroad man. 
said be used their 
stove on a caboose 
aod was able tv covk 
with the hard and 
fast running of the 
train. We cannot im- 
agine anyth! more 
cupvententfor 
















One- burner 
Stove and 
Radiator 


. acold dining room or 
bedroom in winter, Being portable they can. easily 
be moved to any part of the house and are always 
ready fur tpatant ose. The new Model -1912 con- 
tains many valuable tmprovements.which add great- 
ly to the efficiency of the stove. 


DURABILITY 


They are made of steel throughout. thoroughly 
tested before shippin Sent complete, ready for 


eating |- 








April 10, 194; 



























COOKING 
HEATING 





OVENS FOR BAKING 
The ovens furnished with the Portable Stove arg 
splendid bakers, handsomely finished throughout, 
made of sheet steel full lined with tla plate, re.) 
movable shelves. 
RADIATORS FOR HEAT » 
The radiators sre placed over the burner. The heat > 
of the stoves thrown from the surface of the radia” 
tor, giving s cheerful heat. It is convenient size 
and wbep net tn use can be laid to one side. 


SUMMER STOV a 


For bet-weather use we 
consider the Portahie 
Stove fnvaluable. It 
means a cool kitchen 
tostead of hot and stifi- 
fog: a bot. quick Ore to 
afew moments when- 


wasted in 

starting the 
old cvok 
et 4 e be- 
fore It gets Tyja| js 
bot enough.' aust GAP q 

to cook. AUTOMATIC FE 5 , 
eod the overheated kitchen after it is started © 
REMEMBER this swve consumes no fuel ex~. 
cept when in use. Put this stove In your home— 
you will fud is convenient and a delightful stove © 
to use lo summer aod winter. 


WHAT USERS SAY 


**It isso convenfent and economical.’’ Rev, — 
P.V. Hawkins, Obfo. “11 is clean, convenient, notroa. 
vie, burns steadily; perfect baking.” Henry Schiip 7 
ivg, 1l).** For baking it has no equal.’’ V.E. ~ 
Bostwick, UO. “Bakes pies, cakes, bread, pever saw 
alcer baking done.” Mrs_ O. Thompson, O. ** Never 
cooked meals soquick and easy .’’ James New: _ 
ark, Mich. “Baked, couked, washea. iroped—cap do 
anything my range does." Mrs. Ma E. King, Ky, 
“Cooked for a family of 6 for 5 days with 3 quarts of © 
oll; they are great time and fuel savers,.*’ — 
H. M.Irey,la. “Heated aroom when the temperature © 
Was 10 degrees below zero with ove radiator." Wm, | 
Beertog, Ind. “With the radiator {t soon warms ap 
vur dining room.” J.F.Lissov. Calif. ** We are us- © 
ing it to heat our office.’’ McPherson Lo, RL. 
ECONOMY-—E.N. Helwig, Ont., “Only used 
an hai alion of of] iast week for cook. — 
img. baking and frooing”~ F.G. Boylston, $.C. 
“Cooked for a family of six five days— omy three © 
quarts of oll." Wm, Stapiey, Ariz.. “Your ofi-gas 
stove was just as expected it to be after reading your 
description. With one galion of of] we did the cook 7 
iog fur a family bive persons, six of them grown, for 
three daye and «ve mea), besides doivg the smali 
froping. The ofl coat 35c. Wvod cost #6..U per cord 
here.” Fred Hadder, Wis.,* Moved my old couk stove 
in the wood shed. You won't catch me sawing or car 
rying any more wood. This is a snap for me.** 


SAFETY — Mrs. E. R. McClellan, Ills., says © 
**Etinaenfe and ciean as aianip, and childres 
‘that can be trusted with a kerosene lamp can be 
trusted with this stove.” Mre.P. P. Leherer, M 
**Kasy te run quick to heat—no danger 
of explosion. D L.Dennis.Ind., “Makes no dirt, no 
trouble to operate; takes very little fuel; ne dan-~ 
ger possible; makes plenty of heat. H.N Flora, © 
O, “Perfectly safe, a person can operate them with- 
out constant worry of danger. ‘ j 


CLEANLINESS-— Mrs. S. R. Croft, speaks 
of this when she says: **There is no smoke, 
@irt.-or ashes to bother with. Itis casy andsimple © 
to operate, very clean and safe to bande; is aw 
ahead of coal or wood fre.” E.J. Free, Me. “It dow 
smoke, is casy to operate, and we find it clean." Wm. 
Irsh.Mo. "A eplendid baker and cooker. al- 
though we use the cheapest grade of oll. For good 
work, simplicity, economy and cleanliness, it is sim © 
ply perfection itself." Mrsa.J.F Hascall, Fla. “it does — 
not Jeak at all; it isa great comfort. The over — 
is a beauty and bakes fne—not heavy to move from — 
place to piace, and convenient in size and sh ‘ 
W.O.Poe,Mo. says: Can cook a meal in 20 minutes; > 
baked biscuits in 4 winutes." Mrs. Elia Hollemaa, | 
Teun., “Takes less of] to cook a meal than fs often 
use‘i to kindle a fire In the old stove. Couking was & > 
burden because of heat. This of! stove fs a pleasure.” 
DON’T FAIL to write today for full information, 
The price of these stoves is remarkably low —on 
$3.25 up, any number of burners. No sold inst 
see catalogue with test!monials from bundreda of — 
patrons, sent frec; also full information regarding | 
our Portable Stove. ‘ 


~ MAKE MONEY 
AG E N Ss Quick, Easy, Sure- f 
Show stove MAKING GAS—people atop, leaks P; 
excited — want it— guy. B.L. Huested, M 

“Was out one day—sdid 11 stoves..” W. E. Baird. #7 
8.C. “You have the best stove on the market; 
sold 9in 2 hours; & de not fear com 
tion.**( first ordered 1—200 since) Chas. P.Scbroe 
der, Conn , bought 40 stoves ore order. Head & 
Frazer, Tex. write “Sell like het cakes; 
sold 50 stoves in our town.” J. W. Hunter, Als. 
secured I—tested it— ordered 100 since. J.G.R. 
Gauthteaux, La., ordered 1: 155 sme. B08 
co. 3. sone men MAKE M@NEW. You 
have the same chance. Youshould make from 
#10,to $15 a day. Write for our selling plea. 
Do it today. Send no money. 



















































































use as 2000 a8 received. Nicely finished with nickel 
trimmiog, and they wi)! last for years. 














THE WORLD MFG. CO., 







World Bidg., Cincinnati. Ohie 
2007 
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